All 


Mothers Fr 
Should phe 
buy this 1 i" 
week's i! 
| “HOME 1 
£2,000 NOTES.” 
Free Insurance. Now on Sale, 
| ONE PENNY. bo 
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HIGHEST QUALITY—TRUE ECONOMY. 


A Rare Combination found in perfection in } 


Van Houtens Cocoa 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. i 


— ʒſ — — — — — 


„55 „ VEEP — 


out or Stores ean git Ht for yous 2/- per packet of 18 doses. Send stamped envelope for Free Sample, 
KRKAPUTING Ltd., HUDDERSFIELD. 


Popular Price. _ Popular Packet. | 


10 for 3d. CIGARETTES 


Made from the variegated leaf of 
Virginia—the choicest Tobacco. 


ROBINSON & Tree in, „Beuger, ™ 


W. 
na 5.6 per des, Table „ 2yd. 

IRISH AMAS|} fe clothe iid. atch. Irish Liven Pillow Cases, 107. 
; 270 — b. fully bleached, 2yds. wide, 1.1L per yard. Roller 
8 Se. ee ae per ti, eet per d. 4 

— or. Frilied Linen Pillow Cases 8 pari 2 7 HOUSE 

ta. per y: ‘owe! a 4 to His 14. Prince 
Mb. to dent Delay, all Lette: ers Ing 110 1 Frees Ay be S Sent 7 rect t 2 e. N 


1 and 
— with „, Ber 1 
are good reasons for buying % 


** 


British made throughout, of best quality only, by thc inventors. 
PIONEERS, AND LARCEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD, OF PNEUMATIC TYRE*. 


45s. per pair. Write for o to the DUNLOP TVRE CO. Ltd. 


GALLAHER Ltd. 


166 TO 170 — STREET 
LON 


Gigarettes 


Sold Everywhere 


IN PACKETS of 10 and 20. 
Also in Patent Air-tight Tins of 50. 


— 


lie the Sale of - 


HOLBROOK’S SAUCE 


INCREASING DAILY ? 
PREMIER. SAUCE OF THE WORLD. 


THE GREAT BOOM: 
PBELL’S 4 


PATENT, 


WOOLF BROS. 


2 / BUSINESS SUITS. 


WHAT THEY ABB | rma 
¢ 1 4 a the i 


1 
A High-Class, 
Stylish, 
Made-to-Measure 


Spectal Offer to tho Readers of Pearson's Weekly. 


a ‘Asm "Melodeon. Priseonly g 
Suit. N \ Cam, ie “Paragon” Melcdaon Fe 42 
Cam 8 a Fa 
PPL LPL ket pie Bk ot Ha Be 
1 


a 88 N 
What They Are Like ano eee 2 
The Smartest West End Suit . — n. get Wt alm Firm in 9 


in Style and Finish Gow. (Est. 60 years, GG, ie Fronents, Gir . Gnavs . al 
that costs 3 guineas. — 2g e — n e — of the * = 


Where They Are Used 


THE REV. W. F. DAWSON. 


FOR NERVES & BRAIN. 


The consequences of overwork are 
re'cutless even when in so good a 
cause as tht which animates a 
minister in his labour. Through 
overwork, the system becomes run 
down, nervous troubles bogin to 
affect the digestion, the blood be- 
comes poor, the brain less active, 
and ono lng. for relief be’ore the 
eal goes too far, The Rev, 
) . Dawson, of Lichfield, author 
t 


PPL LP ARAL SD 


f LF 
Allorer the Worla M 


and by 22/6 


60,000 Customers. WMlOhaale 


ating heautiful hook on „Christmas 
Durirg Nineteen Centuries,” found 


1 1 the relief he sought in Inox. = : 

‘ 7 TABLETS. &VE 
" RIL LOLA 

JY The Rev. W. F. DAWSGN .- 


„Havi ing prov ed the ee of 

Iron-Ox Tablets, I have much 

7 pie: asure in recommending them as 
racing to the nerves and stimu- 

1 lating to the appetite. When one is 
2 H run down Ly overwc rk and an éxces- 
sive oapenditure of nerve strength, 
it ien boon to be able to turn to 
11 these tiny tablets, which refresh the 
** stomach and act as an excellent 

tonic to the system.“ 


IRON-OX_ 


TABLETS 


Here is another of many unso- 
licited testimonials, It shows what 


Why You Should Get One 


To save 25 per cent. on prices. 
To be fitted perfectly. 
To get finest wearing qualities. 


FOR 
_ RUDGE-WHITWORTH™ 
How You Get Them : Britain’s Best. Bicycle can be 
sn aia 55 — sult ‘any customer. The mach 
2 70 SMOKERS! payment 27 the first. 3 


to-day 5 . * 
9 remedy these tiny tablets for Free Pattern 7 6 Make your own Cigarettes, Sir, 

"INDIGESTION Bunch. 6 It te twice as good. BRITAIN’S BEST BICYCLE. 
e 


The Drug Stores, : . ‘whe > Se 


vine a Road, Art Catalogue Post Free from 
Where You Get Them RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd., COVEN’ 
Dept. No. 19; 


Gent!emen,—I havegreat pleasure 
23, Holborn Viadu-:. : 
WOOLF BROS., (160, Regent Street, 


in testifying to the efficacy of your 
Iron. Ox Tablets, as Mrs. Sherwin 
41 Barbican, London. - Sonos commen. 5 [ 
N — 12 1 a — 


PURE GOD LIVER OIL 


7 GUARANTEEO “Wt 
1; Pints, A/ Post Paid. 


B.COL DGB (ou King), Fish Docks 
(Established 1884.) GRIMSBY. 


inJigestion und asa general tonic; 
in fact, she will nct be without 
thom,—Yours truly, F, SHERWIN, 


IR 


Dainty A Walstooat-Focket 
Packet of 50 tiny Tedlets for 1/- If 
your Chemist has not fre them, „ they 
will be sent. post for One 
Shilling by THE TRON-OX REMEDY 
co rb. Cocks pur Street, London, 


bas derive’ great benefit from them. 
n BRITAIM. E 1 4. 


She finds them most invaluable for 


If you havo * ur back, if feel tired and if 
nervous * growiag oi too son . pny have fuk, tha leer! 


has been struck. 
day of the smi! : 


a geen a or an "evidence a "breaki i i bessive } 
down, time. Get De with his Liess 980 
McLangilia Cas, Electro Vigour. with. free is past. Those ge. 
8 electric attachment. We have cured over who are alrealy « 


books are aware 11 
can obtain a sii: 
fitting, and dur“ 
made expres- ly 
measure for 21 

Trousers, 6-. I 
not acquainted «: 
system of Jusin- 
ait down and wii 


£0,000 weak, unhappy, brokendown people in 
the 22 years that we 7e applied our 


c, Go.’ $ 


vigour! post-card. On vv 
same we will =" 


Zs" and every one of them had peat from HH large range of | 

to £100 drugs 8 i ö 
aa to — ase lash vesorh.. “Are 22 fashion plate, ta!“ 
~ weak or in pain? Are you nervous or and measureme 
* teaching you 


Can You Count the Dote in the Circle 7 


21,750 SPECIAL PRIZES. 


We will 282 #100 IN CASH am those 
gation rage a will oes 
to *nalf-a-Guinea to those who 22 m 22 
. answers. — Mo Money. This isa 


— — — 


detans of 2400 6 


INTERNATIONAL SUPPLY STORES, Dept. Y, 108 STRAND, LONDON, N. C. 


Ie | mous rache C. P. R. um $3, ums 


3? Have rheumatism,’ 
“> weak back, Haney trouble, er 


. e ATLANTIC 8. 8. LINES, stomach, indigestion, or iyi We an measure you 85 nt 

alte Dalmees Porat, — t to . 5 you ree nag in vitality P as the local tail 
mended toall. Send GA. in star a box to Mr, 1 og 1 

B. Dal. AL T. 2 dy Inn Road, Lendon. it. They nee! 


Wo can sing of ur 3 
youth. i * turned. A pos! 


bring tliem. 


e orga ie An with vigour, and make you feel as you did in your 


Our Electro is sleep. It 

| 68 INCREASE AI warmth info the Pe. Fal, le-—wieeur FC 
„ YOUR “TIF 1 RED.” | A Splendid OF: 

. 16 St Mark 's Terrace, Saltney, Chester, Oct., 1908. Lounge Suit · 25 7 
5 f tS) income. & "Sone Birs—i am very’ ig ELECTRO VIGOUR, for it has cured pune 
j 2 0 a — 
b 1 udaseo cite iva ae 8 rens — dak pacino eos ket time. Ido not feel anything of the pains Valued by C. 
j 6 5 our now. you very much, I remain, yours wel ) DANIEL OLIVER.” at $3 3- 

SATISFACTION a 
MONEY RET 


2 5 10 are eee | ete a es ha 
2 97 0 u 2 THE ORIGINAL FREE TEST. & “ese pead marae: 
Ire Dr. . ä Co. 


ist ee ed. „ 164 Strand, London, W. C. (near Somerset House). 
dita A 460. 2 N 27. The Watch Honse, i Branch Office: 35 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. — — to 6 pm, 


Delnmere re scent, Londen, W. 
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For every Ninepence 3 
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it 
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holds 
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me, you will lose by it 
S 
others 


first timo; 
na 
whereas 


ae 
whe LS 
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NOT BUILT THAT WAY. 


Ax English one day last summer was 
travelling by rail in the north of Scotland, and at 
one of the stations at which the train stopped four 
farmers entered. They were all big, burly men, 
and 3 filled up the seat on one side of the 
com) ment. 


them : 
me, sir, you must sit up a bit. Each 
seat is intended to accommodate five persons, and, 
to Act of Parliament, you are only 
entitled to eighteen inches of space.’ 

“ Aye, Aye! my freend,” 2 the farmer, 
“that’s a’ very guid for you, that’s been built that 
way, but ye canna’ blame me if I ha’ena been 
construckit according to Act o’ Parliament.” 


PB B — 
Oanarz: “I had two offers of marriage this 
week.“ 


Leura: “Isn’t it too funny? And thought 
your engagement was a secret.” ae 
— 2 
Tus Fiaxncez: Poor fellow! He confessed that 
I was not the only girl he ever As 
The Confidante: “Oh, well, that doesn't make 


Fiancée: “Of course not; he seemed to be 
afraid it might.“ 


W. Why, John, wha urn- 
un: what do you mean by b 
1 old ase letters? ”* a” by 


usband: “I have been reading them, my dear. all 


After I die someone who to test 
will might gat hold of them, end use them ‘to 
prove I was insane.“ 


cht to the FRESH AIR FUND a child can have a 
whole day lo the codntry. 


EARSON’ 


EE iis: MLE EKLY. 


“War don’t open of these do 
21 one windows, 
Aridiy het atmosphere your is 
9 
„Maybe it is, Gayman; maybe it is. But it 
costs so much get the atm re hot that 
hate to let any of it go to waste. 
— 2 — 
Mas. Ascum: “I’m surprised to find you look- 
ing for another servant. I thought you engaged 


8 Hires Offen: “Oh! She's a lady’s maid. 
She —— on me. I’m looking for another 
one to wait on her.” 

er eed 


COUNT BY EIGHTS. 


The most natural way to motile . * — 
self to take 
) tiply i 


8. 

Now, in the er it is not possible to 
do anything so neat as that; you must get to your 
unit, or base, of ten, and it is impossible to do 
that by the le process of doubling the low 
figures. You can certainly halve one in the same 
way as in the new octimal system, but if you take 
ten, you get down to two and a half very scon—a 


very broken figure—and it gets worse as you go 


1 
Not so with the eight. It was contended by 
its op FFV 
multi fring simply shifting the point is not 
— Mich ia'an e method of dividing 
w an 

would this be in the new numera- 


the octimalists ro that the 
ten is arbitrary, ¢ the most 
natural figure is and that if we had been 
taught to count by eights, we should have ex- 
perienced difficulty. 


no 
80 would be equal to twenty-four, 
r— 


means t 


In that case, 
while 8.0 would be three as at t. Furthe: 
and this is where they think t score—.3 
be three-e: 


for us on @ but just think of the difficulty of 
an 6 into ten equal parts, and 

com that with the simplicity of obtaining 
eight parts’ by m halvin 

pporters of the say that the 
human hand was the basis calculation—there 
being ten 3 but octimalists point out that 
there are only eight fingers—that thumb is a 


On Thursday next the May aumber of THE RAPID REVIEW will be on sale. Sixpence everywhere. 


“harm to David Wilson. Yet the silence was almost beyond 


bega he broke it softly: : 
U — * de Tul trade stops before reaching 


her. hand her 7 ns 
9 F N Ab other 
You cat!” he hissed. “You have been watching, 


00 ° tinised her closely, and t of satisfaction . 
1 and wee ee 2 e ten — jot wha fat ale 48 ra m | What have you seen? Teli me, or I'll crush the breath out of 
‘rifles. mutter ; almost gave a “ hi: ” @ 
ie foal laughter, as she felt how far away somes was. kim. Take the — — per 3 Tleve 
8 


g again. are you ?” he growled. 
“Men and women must ignore them,” retorted David Every nerve in her body tingled and called upon her to take “T am his fancke. I recognised 
Wilson. some ection. Only by an almost superhuman effort was she | had tried to u us a8 Ruston, and, gecasing you mem 


“ By our mutual love, I implore you not to go by this able to keep the of her inward agitation from appearing 


The departure at Euston. 
10 N N its human | ing 


some harm to followed in 
fon Fag here. 
freight. The smaller articles of his luggage were in the rack | Again came that soft voice, cunning and repulsive in its 


pl one,” he muttered. “ It’ ‘ 
TE 
upon seat by hand whict 
with the other reached for the 


7 
F 
FEE 


sig tho comer sat he bad svt a oretng.” bo | “DST tnt adi very clot, madam? Ifyou have no | "A monte fo your pray” be ead, bling 
2 ar u are * „ madam ve o “A minute ” ; 
= Thea lah ce „ wil lower the window.” N ie Pi ey wos * * pos 
made are kinds imaginary Believe coke eae answer him—again She was too unnerved to struggle, uiescen ! 
me, I shall be as right as 0 tcivet On oe eed to tates successful overoo of her inclination. bis * end lay a ee 
u an dear woman, but I must take this train. He was quite t, it was close. The carriage was in- was 

t is of the utmost that I should get to Li distinct ; the opposite wall was swaying towards her; the 
as soon as possible. I cannot explain why, even to you, t pictures of beauty-spots on it came closer and closer, then 
you will take my word for it, won't you ? cree, beck 3 their colours merging into each other 

Ho drew her trombling hand within his arm, and patted it until y became one blurred mass of purple ight, with dae 

ly, as he led her away from the San white spot in the centre—his ill a face. 

and their friends to a more re n of the platform. Her senses were lea her. Sho was fainting at the very 

“Come, this is unlike you, Joan. You are usually so | moment when sho wan to be most strong and alert, for she 
brave. Are you quite sure that spill has done you no bodily a V That 

now designs were commenced. 

“No. Only tened mo mentally,” she rejoined. Ah ! be was lowering the window. The cold, dir 
“ Dave, you will I am fanciful, but I'm sure that other | played about her face and revived her. The stopped 
cab dashed into us intentionally. You did not see the driver’s | swaying, the pictures slowly regained their contour aad 
face just before the collision. I did, and it bore e look of | colours. : “ Your lover thinks he’s to meet an American million 
malevolent intention, and moreover, it was the ane that first in was omen sage sashes oot eee tone oe aire, who is beck home by the Cunard liner to-morrow 
drove up when we started Why did you | the window, but thank Heaven he had done it. Another train E dt 3 and if I do not get it 
refuse that, and take the other, Dave 7 she asked, breaking flashed past them like a flaming comet. The rash of air it | to- K ru find shift to it to-morrow. If I'd 
off suddenly. „ sent sweeping into the compartment om her reoo his cab, I reckoned to f in tho excitement, but 

A freak, my dear,” be said lightly. “ And depend upon | She was TL to t didn't come off. I that job, I can’t afford to 
it, if it was the same cab, it was ly a coincidence. his designs, to save her at all costa, even at the risk this. Have that stone I must.” 

His outward cheerfulness did not spring from eny inward Se cee, ey: pe ares oe pO Her sole 
feeling of security, though. For the of his The mien caxtionty too towards her once more. She ¢ was, that death was coming to her, and that the 
ohief in his ears. “ Mind you, t is within the | was to find how calmly she could bear the scrutiny of her life would not save her lover. 
bounds of possibility that yes may be interfered with. So | All fear r The man was still hesi y fingering the knife, and gazing 
take every precaution, and for all eventuslities.” The of the former tremors been usurped a | down at her with a sort of ty. . * 
However, he knew that no of his inward perturbation | oold, clammy perspiration, which bathed her from to} “TI can’t do it,” he said at „ 18 ain't as though sho 
must show, so he rejoined lightly : foo were a man, or even rh 


mal = — = woman,” he mes as 0 1 
apologising to himself weakness. “I'll just give her a 
and chance it.“ 5 . 
to the and brought his fist down 
poorer just — her right temple. ‘= — bare from 
t whic so much 
PCC 
turned her over and shook her, but there was no respons⸗. 
for the next half hour,” he 


Then he once more fixed the apparatus outside the windou. 
To his intense satisfaction he saw that the slight seule 
had not awakened the sleeping man. It would have been 
strange if it had, that walls of the two compart- 


all, a broken shaft and an injuréd horse, tion. * 
me . Tho result] He o the bag he had brought into the carriage with 
of his escapade will probably be « cancellation of bie Hoonee, him took from it two articles—one 
and a summons for furious driving. knife, which he took from its leathern sheaf and 
Joan was by no means convinced. Indeed, her woman's side ; the other, something which looked like a series of 
intuition saw through his well-meaning intent to deceive her. | looking-glasses pivoted to each other, with a long-jointed 
However, words were useloss, and she determined to use no —_ With one eye upon her he held this object outside 


more on the subject. low. 

“Th jot time to put you in a cab,” he said. And | The n with her feors, ted cho shadderingly 

with s slakioe Meask, tho doteleneed is ths ment. Face the purpose Yor whinh be intended to we it ut 

Her eyes with tears as she drove off, but manne this other article puzzled her. i 
F 


EF 


era cue cy Myron | gutta elena encase | cee en th 
vehi 0 m Ww took r 
5 ˙ ge ta a yo standstill | into mat rr At last he seemed satisfied, and 5 8 
sho leant forward with u half smothered of y for it ou the window by the long, curved handle, ank It was a perilous journcy to take along that swayinr. 
en the gate in another cab was the man who hed | back into his seat narrow footboard, but he had brute courage far above tiv 
ven the m which had collided with her lover a. In Then she saw its use. It wan a device with glasses | a: the brass handles he swung himself out, 
spite of one or two alterations in his attire, she recognised him 80 at different angles that reflection of the | and 8 Then inch by inch 
he edged his way along until ho reached the windows of the 


had elapsed her resolution was Peshing wp the ‘ep with their window. 

FF CVVVVFVVFFF ee 

into was the only person in the 

She glanced at her watch. It wanted yet three minutes to Her heart gave a jump of joy when she saw that he was rang out above 

in Sine he re ee ee ae she jumped from | awake and she prayed that he might remain so. The train] A second later and he heard the crash of breaking lass. 

neee the astonished driver his fare, she | ran on a few more milcs, whilst the man sat immovable, | The window of his carriage hed been smashed with an umbrells 

a glimpee of the man she at the Office. watching with murderous eyes the figure reflected in the glass che blow he had given Joan had only stunned her for a few 

had scarcely left the before she taken his | She knew that he was only waiting for her lover to sleep before | minutes, and she was now up and doing. 

place. . Even whilst he loo Pavid awoke and let down the 

First class to Liverpool,” she gasped. David rose, and from the pocket of a belt which | window on the opposite 

„Tou have only a minute,” said the clerk. he wore under his waistcoat, drew a little box and took from | He reached out and got the door unfastened, but in that 
moment, the girl had shouted out to her lover, and 


2 
es the man was swinging himself into the carriage, 
leapt towards him and caught him full in the face wit, 


carriage. A porter flung open the door next com- | cious smile lit u 
ment for the man, and, sce that she was following, | so much care was taken was an enormous diamond. | his fist. : 
it open for her. Breathless she darted in; and thon e Its hidden fires to the electric light above, and | The failure of the villain’s plan had unnerved him, and wit! 
thrill of fear ran through her veins, for they were the only | threw out sparkling scintillations. 0 cen taibare of the vilinia’s Pee chipped from ite frail grip. 
two occupants of the carriage. Joan Drummond also saw it, and realised why it was this | and he fell backwards. The wheels caught in l. 
train was on the move; it was too late to reach | man sought her lover's life. coat as he touched the and ragged him Its i 
diamond merchants, | awful steel embrace. compa a ly perceptible ja", 


and the train dashed om leaving 9 torn mass, 


Laxpiapy: “ My are all so witty.” 


courage. 
The man had given vent to an exclamation of annoyance E „Ale there's nothing like hunger 


i 
ö 
f 
f 
i 


ee 
no no „ Was 6 was 0 
erde as, ver eg pet, Bhs half de sinking back again the cushions-be was about to sleep to 1 * 
as thou were dropping off to down | Should communicating cord now, she wondered, ; i 
e and continued his examination anit alf dee led to do 20 , when she remembered the murder. Orang , I have 11 2 horror of growing tf have 
Ske judged from his satistled expression that he had not our tocking balls, and Knee Sd 0 bs Oot ere ae aes — ; sho nk 7 
recognised her, deeming that she was just an ordinary | would probably attack her with it. She wee willing to ve | got over it by time. 
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many buttons have you got on your waist- 
nt? This no catch jut a simple question, and 
if you can answer it wit! counting why it shows 
that you powers of perception above the 
average. 1 is an absolute fact that nine men out of 
ten cannot tell off-hand how many buttons there are 
on the garment which they put on every morning and 
take off every evening. 

This is just one of those ‘ 
how absolutely most peo o cultivate their 
powers of observation. Here is another: 

A watch is a fairly familiar object, yet if you vers 


things which exemplifies 
fail’ t ¥ 


a 
rchitect that he does not know many stairs 
thre are in any particular flight in his own house 


even 


them thousands of 
It is not that we have not the facul 
ing such facts. That we do possess this 
comparati feats 
us performs 
tion. 


times. 
5 
of memory nt of 
in his or her especial line of occupa- 


. ͤ ces news ae 


servation outside our own ioular lines. 
Perhaps nowhere is this exemplified than in 
5 suspected of the 
m case a man 
crine ‘wan soem Ou, the rend Bone the tomss three 
different persons. One, a sweep, said that 


dividual was rather short 


8 
F 
5 
5 
E 


beard and moustache, and wore a brown coat an 
corduroy trousers. Luckily for the cause of law and 
justice, it eventually turned out that the was 
stows for the real criminal was afterwards dis- 
core 

„ Motor-car cases furnish some instructive read- 
ing as to the value of evidence. A driver was cha 
last year at Brentwood with driving at e 
speed. Two policomen 
half miles 
covered in eigh 


ive 
that the five and a 


. — quarrel took _ 
Putting a stop to ft, . @ professor succeeded | 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


At the end of the hour he told his class that the 
quarrel had been oa sham one, but asked the y. 
men to consider it as real. A week later he lectu 
on the difficulties of evidence, and afterwards took 
in private 8 testimony of those who had witnessed 

quarrel. 

Out of these twenty- three well edueated young men, 
the evidence of no two was exactly alike. No fewer 
than eight different names were given as that of the 
originator of the fight. 

fhe actual firing of the pistol was accurately de- 
scribed by nearly all, but Fiore were four separate 
versions of the exact of the quarrel at which 
it was fired. The professor’s own attempts to quell 
the disturbance was told in eight different versio 
and the result absolutely confirmed the futility o 
corroborative evidence in a court of law. 

The sense of sight is deceived in a hundred ways 
which are pate considered. For instance, stand and 
watch the revolutions of the cups of the ancmometer 
the instrument used for measu 


You may 


the of the d. 
cn een minutes as carefully as 
you 


please, yet at the end of that time still be puzzled 
as to the real di in which they are turning 
round. The more uncertain the wind and the greater 
consequently the variation of the speed, the more is 
ö 

gain, a ng: and loo 
up, many will aver that the wall is ar exactly -4 
pendicular, but inclines overhead in a threatening 
manner. The longer the wall extends, the stronger 
becomes this illusion. 

Another simple illustration of the diffculty ex- 

E most 
ion is the 
recent t 


int about 

— asa 
younger. 

orem —— — 


He: “Could you marry 4 man who was your 
inferior p“ 
She: “I suppose I shall have to.” 


827 
WHY GOLD IS LANDED AT PLYMOUTH. 


And How it is Taken from that Town to Londoa. 
Turnn are few towns in the world through which 
silver and 


| allen so freely re as 

lymouth, Devonshire, which is the port of for 
of the large mail boat companies. 

Not a week but that enormous amounts of 


IT 
71157 
e 
1 FFs eee 
tie: 
3 15115 3 
1 8 
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alt 
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should be on the journey. 
abject of landing specie at Plymouth is twofold. 


£500 IN HARD CASH. 


Great Letter Juggling Contest. 


FIRS RIZE, S250 SEC E 


SIOO Ree. 


£50 


AND 100 PRIZES OF £1 EACH. 


The conditions under 
dated March 17th, and 


Only those words found in heavy t 
1901 to 1903), between pages 1 and 77 
L iries 

a sufficien 


247 will be regarded as a condition. 


Tre first fifteen Sete 
Henrietta Street, London, 


th 
nd not using any letter — times than 8 
lettera 


made from a set of letters it is only necessary to 
m will be counted correct. 


Example: 
EGGJLUZ: JUGGLE EER 


obtained newsvendor, er fer te. $d. pest free from the Publisher, PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 
ra — 


In each 
can make. 
be the correct solu It two or 
— one word may 
t by you. 
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QUESTIONS 222. 


Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
two guineas a columa for Replies. 


REPLIES. 


THE EARLIEST MAP. 
Who First Mapped Out the Sky ? (e.) 

The Chaldeans were probably the first to cultivate 
„FFF avetved fabopestentiy U7 Mat?” 
appears to have n y 
time, Chinese, and Chaldeans, who had all distin- 

ished the planets from the fixed stars, and grouped 

into constellations. 


of the heavens was Hip us, who 
ps oy of a new star, ded to record state 
the in his time, and to compile a catalogue of 
all the stars visible above his horizon. He enumerated 
1,080 stars, and in order to fix accurately their posi- 
— invented K Leer agar 4 ay egos a 
upon a surface, w or pur- 

poses, more useful than a globe. 


WHEN IS A COLOUR NOT A COLOUR? | 
De Objects Retain Colour ia the Dark? (6988.) 
is yery commonly looked upon as a definite 
true. The 
of colour is that 
simply the name of a certain group of sensations 
dy which we are affected. 


just as an empty glass retains its capacity 


SLATE-MARBLE. 


How ts Slate-marbie Made? (6989.) 
Slate-marble is a Be! 


GAS AS AN ILLUMINANT. 
Whea was First Lightiag Lene .) 

It has been asserted, but never proved, that China 
used gas for lighting pur centuries before its 
use in the Western world. If this was so, it was 
doubtless natural gas, such as is found at Baku, and 
at Chat Moss, Lancashire. 

Clayton, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
stored gas in bladders, and played with it at times; 
and Lord Dundonald, in 1787, in working a patent 
for coal-tar, stored up the gas, and occasionally 
it for lighting up the hall of Culross Abbey. 

It is to the genius of a Scotsman, W. Murdoch, 
that we owe our bright illuminant. in 1792 he was 
living at Redruth, Cornwall, and, after experiments 
in gas making, he lit up his own house, m. to the 

ishment of his neighbours. 

Called to Birmingham, he erected a large plant 
for lighting up the Soho works; this drew attention 
to the whole matter, and in 1808 London began street 
lighting. The Royal Society in 1808 gave Murdoch 
its Rumford Gold Medal for his invention. 


“A KILLING FROST.” 


What Bxtrome ef Cold has been Recorded in Leadon? (n.) 
Chamber’s Book of Days, 2 from the 
Philosophical 1 1838, us that at sun- 
rise on J of that year the thermometer 
stood at four below zero. It was then that 
Mu my peat his first Weather Almanac, in 
which extreme cold was predicted, a fortunate 
— 1. which the weather-prophet ig said to have 


„000, establishing a reputation indicated 
by the lines: 
Murphy has a weather 
He can tell whenever be pleases, 
Whether it will be wet or 8 
it or w it freezes. 
Haydn’s Dictionary of gi no 
porary authority, tells us that on r 25th, 1726, 
the thermometer in don was sixteen 


low sero; that on January Srd, 1664, it registered 
four degrees below sero; and that on January 4th, 
1867, it fell to three degrees below sero at Hammer- 
smith and Hornsey, rising within three days to fifty- 
five degrees above sero, a record of rapid change. 


of old but unknown date, for 
the poor on Easter Sunday in the 


a afternoon. 
The source of this benef 


of twenty 
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there are 1:68 cent. between 4 ft. 1 in. and 4 ft. 
9 in., and 1440 per cent. between 4 ft. 1 in. and 5 ft. 

From these considerations he inferred that there 
was in remote times an invasion of pigmies from 
Africa, into the Mediterranean area, spreading to 
Russia, and probably to other parts. 

Some authorities regard pigmies as merely in- 
dividual deviations from the normal, and Kollmann 
regards them, not as a distinct race from the taller 
stock, but as their progenitors. 


A YARD OF BEER. 


What isa ¥ : ( ) 

The “yard of beer,“ which was once so peculiar a 
feature of the business done at the little inns of 
Bezley and Eltham, is now but little known, if, 


E 


narrow stem, sl: 


2 8 bowl at the 
is vessel being filled with beer, anyone could 
have the liquor free if he could drink it without 
spilling ry . If he failed, he would have to pay 
uble. The feat looked easy, but it was difficult, 
if not res. grag for a novice to perform. 

You the glass in both hands, applied the lip 
to your mouth, and then gently tilted it. The beer 
would at first flow very quietly and slowly, and a 
stranger to the practice would think how admirably 
he was overcoming the difficulty. But suddenly, when 
the glass was tilted a little farther, air rushed up 
the long stem into the bowl, and the half-pint of beer 
was splashed into your face, to the woful detriment 
of temper, neck-gear and linen. 


WHY CALLED TIBET? 


U 

Many forms of the name Tibet sprang from the 
Chinese T’ubar (5th 2 through the variations 
of Tibet, Tobit, Thibet (11865, Tebet (1298), to Tibet 
(1780). The origin of the name has been variously 
accounted for, but the weight of historical evidence 
indicates that the word is derived from Tubat, a 
famous family name proper to several ancient Tartar 


dynasties, extensively used in the sense of chief.“ 
Hodgson asserts t before the arrival of Indian 
teachers the. no name for themselves or 


t name is not, as 


Sed Buddhist b. 5 
Bod- Bod a a ive sugges 
by the Banat bike or bat, 7e working beck to the 
fartar name. 


NATIONAL DEBTS. 


falch was the First National Debt? (6 
Spain, at one time b 
European nations, was 


far the most powerful of 
earliest Power to contract 


present merely widows, or other women, who were | a national which, in 1556, only amounted to 
10 suitable for the N fa | 2 ved with recipients of the charitable bequest. the modest sum 420 oe 53 a 
light natw i e. By this time the surface whoes death the whole of it was repudiated. 
looks soft like velvet, and, after being dried and | Maved 5 . France, in 1648, began to incur her debt, chicfly 
heated, it is im ated with a hot are of oil] Sergi has found evidences of the existence of a the wars of Louis XIV., and the lavish os. 
and fine p-black, which is allowed to remain on | pi race in the Mediterranean area, and in penditure in building Versailles. In the later ycars 
for twelve hours. necessary this operation is agen parte of Italy he found skulls so smali | of Louis XVI. this amounted to £468,000,000, on'y 
repeated, and the polishing process is renewed, first | th: t he oa ob to them eee He to be repudiated on the establishment of the 
with emery and then with tin ashes and lam ck. — r types from the kurgans and blic, when some creditors received thirty-three 
As s finish wax dissolved in t tine read burial f Russia, and the | per cent., and others nothing. 
urpenti sp! ancient places of a among pe of William 11] 
over it, and allowed to remain for some time before skulls, which, in the Mediterranean area, are termed own debt in the re 1 12 in 
being rubbed off with a linen rag and plenty of elbow. | Phamnician. 1 Dr 
Then plete one| These comparison national debts : 
f at the smooth black surface could guess that | with the stature of the li population of Italy. | mous total of six thousand one hundred and sist 
it hid it a slab of homely slate. Sergi has found that of males at twenty years of age, | million stirling. 
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neighbour, Germany, by making her the higher 
tanta, whereas Gawan "s sivale ang the lower. 
Germany, of course, replied by shutting out Russian 
produce, and the two Powers fought a furious tariff 
war. 

But Russia had a corner for Germany, out of which 
that Power could not get. 

“Your ships sha’n’t come to Russia, was the awful 

ree. “They shall pay a rouble (3s. 2d.) a ton for 
every visit they make, whereas other nations, who 
are good, only have to pay about 2d. There's some- 
thing for you to think over.“ 

And Germany was floored. For her northern towns 
live almost entirely by their Baltic trade with Russia, 
and were threatened with ruin by this punish- 
ment. Germany, besides, could not hurt Russia by 
retaliating, for Russian ships do very little trade 
with German ports. 

“You are all very rude, and very malicious,“ said 
injured John Bull to France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Holland, in 1900, when the slanders about our Trans- 
vaal war were being circulated all over Europe. 

But you shall be punished, he continued. “I 
sha ent call on you this year.” 

This threat is far more terrible than it sounds. 
Scores of continental towns, not only watering places, 
but inland centres, such as Brussels, the Hague, an 
many German cities, look to British and American 
tourists for their summer revenue, and the falling 
off of ne 8 

rought ruin to hotels, 
houses, and shop-keepers. American visitors, by-the- 
way, avoided the Continent to a great extent, as 
1 too, were subjected to insults. 

e late Queen herself administered the snub direct 
to France by changing her winter resort from the 
French to the Italian side of the Riviera. 

Last year it should be remembered, the King did 
not as usual go to Homburg, but to Marienbad, in 
3 = * ve Med less 5 5 fashion 
or Hom! is Majesty’s change o n gave a 
— Hapees to the 4 rival. - 

A word from Royalty, too, or some personage of 
high rank, has been known more than once to crush 
a — industry, and through that, to punish a 
nation. 

A note to the effect that a reigning Sovereign no 
longer smoked Havana cigars, would undoubtedly 
—— the Island of Cuba in the most appalling 


CEECCEECEECEEE CECEES 
How Paupers Indulge Their Taste for Betting. 


Tun poorhouse is about the last in the world 
where one would expect gambling to be carried on, but 


How Little Switzerland Punished Big France. 


“Go into a corner, you naughty, naughty nation! 
So spoke the six Great Powers a Europe one day last 
summer to the erring Kingdom of Servia, when at 
one fell swoop a group of assassins made away with 
the Obrenovi Hi, 

“We aha'n't speak to you for a long time, they 
said, and a day or two after the massacre, several 
ambassadors and their households were leaving Bel- 

ade Station for an indefinite - leave of absence, 
fom which some of them have not yet returned. 

“You bad, bad man, said the same Powers, on 
Au Slst, 1896, to Abdul Hamid, Sultan of 
a “You have massacred thousands of 
Armenians. We would like to go to war with you 
about it, if we were not so afraid of each other. Never 
mind. 3 We sha’n’t light up on your birthday. 
There! 

And on that anniversary, not a single E 
Embassy showed a glimmer of light. Their bhinds 
were drawn down, and the European quarter of 


the city was as the grave. 

This little punishment, it was said, was felt far 
more severely by the erring Sultan than a dosen 
OTe he ase to ear witht Wacken: few the 

ol war y, for 
eimple ag that directly one Power shows iteelt 
hostile to the Sultan, some other Power jumps up 
and proclaims herself his friend. But when countries 
find themselves at loggerheads with the Porte, they 
mere 3 simple method of inflicting punishmen t 
which hurts. 


paupers dismiss themselves on the strength of their 


again. 

The idea of a pauper laying four or ve pounds one 
race sounds ridiculously extravagant, but such bets, and 
others bigger, are made in workhouses, though, of 
course, comparatively rarely. 

There is in Brixton a small but profitable business 
run by an elderly couple who stepped into the sho 
parlour straight from a workhouse. The stock an 
er dhe e of the business were bought with money won 

the old man on simple bets during the time he was 
5 chargeable on the parish ”; he boasts of it, though he 
is careful not to say what workhouse he patronised, !es’ 
trouble might accrue to himself. 

No doubt the majority of workhouse gamblers are 
losers instead of winners, as their betting is scarcely 
ever done am themselves, but either with o. 
through attendants or friends outside; and the 2 
intelligence which penetrates into workhouses is 
often sufficient to make for success in 3 

That attendants should sometimes lend themselves 
to such secret gambling ways is nothing very extra- 
ordinary, for are never eo handsomely paid for 
their duties as to be raised above the temptation to add 
to their incomes. 

When they d'scover from a word here and a Lint 
there that their charges are still victims of the gambling 

fon which used to indulge when outside, it is 
to be that they consent to make small 
“books” or to act on commission for bookmakers 


i 7 n A thing once begun k 5 

They merely seize the customs revenue at Smyrna, | fashion, as Society invariably takes its lead from the I. 8 F Board recently had its atten · 
which is like depriving a seein of his pocket- | monarch in such dictates of taste. tion called to a case in which a workhouse attendant 
money, and in a very short time Turkey is brought — critical period between Germany and | was suspended by the Guardians for acting as a bock - 
to her senses. France, Bismarck inflicted almost as great a blow on | maker to the pauper inmates. 

“You sha’n’t have pocket-money”’ is a very | his 8 at the dinner-table as he could on a battle- | The case never have been broached but that a 
favourite way of with the world’s naughty | geld. let it be known that he — eae Sask lost his head and “gave the away, 
children. Ven a incorrigible babe of the | French wines. Without doubt, this hit & great be had not been paid the £5 he considered 
west, has suffered t so often that deal to do with the development of the Rhine wine | had won over a bet on the Derby. The disclosure will 

seem to mind it. only difficulty is | industry, and thereby was injurious to the whole | arouse the law authorities all over the country, no 

that every Power who has a debt against Veneszuéla, French nation. doubt, but it is not easy to perceive what steps they cam 
hits upon the idea of seizing her duties, take to stop bling in workhouses. 

and a souffle ensues. Moreover, betting on races is not by an means the 

Then Uncle Sam in, and stops the punish- only form of gambling paupers enjoy ; it is the favourite 
ment, lg a sort of hint that he sympathises with where it can be indul but where paupers cannot 

enezuela. 


“Boys will be boys, he says; “ besides, if there’s 

„ I guess I’m the right 

one to do the 8.“ so it was last year. Or 
. it was her kind Uncle Sam who 


certified 
them this secret feature of workhouse life, with the 
result of coming to the conclusion that the poorbouse 
inmate who does not gamble in some way when he 


can the wherewithal is the exception rather 
than de rulo. 


With many paupers nothing is too trifling or 
uncertain to excite bets between themselves; the 
change of diet, the weather, somebody’s chances of 
taking dismissal from the workhouse, and other trivial 
things, all are fair game. 

Pence and s silver are laid on and t any 
— 2 event, and generully paid by friends of tLe 
loser to friends of the winner, to be held in trust. And 
the esactitude with which such people and their friends 
treat “debts of honour” could not be improved on by 
the richest members of the aristocracy. 

Paupers have dismissed themselves in order to go 
and seek work in order to earn money with which to 

y such debts, and others have dismissed themselves 
3 order to go and enjoy the fruits of their gambling. 

Some of latter have established themselves in 
trades, to the rednction of the rates, on money thus 
acquired. N less, not one 3 of the poor 
oo Beate’ om sone oe ling goes on in the 


„ » I don’t — 10 for an mre 122 ant 
acco! passed a Tari w excluding nearly 
all — from her markets. She 3 her 


severest p 
moment of Lo 
“Sha’n’t bon rail agen 
: n't use ways, of your „or your 
ships, Shall send m to 1 Bel. 
ium, Holland, and . Sha’n’t use your horrid 
ae at all, but Genoa, Antwerp, and Hamburg. 
re 


And the transference of Swiss commerce to non- 
French 3 meant a loss to France of eleven million 
krane: „000) in hts and commission. 

Neither 1 our horrid books, added 


“ Has your father a bad cold?” 
“No, indeed. He is merely reading the Russian- 
Japanese war news aloud.” 


“Have I any rival in your affcctions?” he 
demanded, fiercely. 

“No-o,” replied the lovely girl, thoughfully. 
„At least, I cannot think of anybody else I regard 
with equal indifference.” 

—=p fi eee 
“Miss Dorrewortm seems to be a girl who 
a good deal of tagt,“ he said. 

“Tact!’’ she 3 “I never saw such a tactful 
girl in my life. 1 believe if she had a chance to get 
married could even select her bridesmaids without 
hurting anybody’s feelings.“ 


Handwritiog Tells Character. 


Tutne are always a great many points about oxesc 
which it is desirable to know, and a character delincation 
will tell much that is useful. Any person who wishes for 
information of this kind should send a specimen of his 
handwriting, together with six peuny stamps and a stamped 
addressed envelope, to Rax RE, 32 Peurson's Buildings, 
Henrietta Street, London, W. C. In return an accurate and 
roliable character delineation will Le sent from which 
useful knowledge can be gained. 


ee eee 

Mrs. Boxes: pig the children have been 
invited to parties at different places on the 11th, the 
18th, the 15th, and the 18th. Shall I write 
acceptances?” 

Mr. Bones: Tes; and you'd better writé to Dr. 
Snooks while you are about it, asking him to call on 
the 12th, the 14th, the 16th, and the 19th.” 


ment with Switserland by a majority of five 3 
and thirteen, as a result of the fearful damage done 
by the smaller State. 

N was naughty in the matter of tariffs in 
1893, In addition to raising her tariffs against the 
World generally, she inflicted particular injury on her 
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of it runs as straight as the crow flies. 
Family Gold Mine. 

Neat Malcolm, West Australia, a gold mine is 
by a family of father, mother, and some children, and is 
giving out gold at the rate of £15,000 per annum. 
Silk Made from Pineapples. 

The fibre of the Mexico pineapple leaf can be made into 
a fabric as soft and beautiful as silk, as well as into rope, 


mesquite and 3 poles, and for the entire length 
worked 


The rate of Southern Italy very cunning, and dis- 
play discriminati They orange trees and suck 
the blood oranges, neglec the 
Blind Man 


business in Fleet London. Only on one occasion 
„ did he make a and that was when he blacked a 
per ol brown boots for a foreigner. 


process 
Tailors Bill Written on Stone. 
A tailor’s bill of nearly 6,000 years old is one of the 
discoveries the Nippur expedition of the 
niversity of Pennsylvania have ever made. This bill is on 
limestone and the 


a clothes which it describes were 

temple robes, s king’s gift to his priest. 

1 N t up on an exclusively “ fruit 
diet” by a fi of vegetarians. The result is 

that it will not touch food, and pays no attention to 

rats or mice that are purposely permitted to wander across 


Council Easily Elected. 
Wi Unten. in Cumberland, all the eighteen 
In the Wigton eig 


other. 
Scarcity of Weddings. 

For ton pon has been experiencing, a 
slum 1 year the medical officer of th 
attributed the scarcity of matrimonial contracts to the heavy 
income-tax. This year his only comment is: “The depres- 
C0000 0 


Prussian Minister of Public Works, is 

i f titles borne by 

His first order is that in future “ Hilfs- 

i oder Abferti- 

ilfmnen” shall be compelied to lose their individual 

titles, which are to be into the humbler one of 

“ Eisenbahnaushelferin” (railway assistant). 
How Chinamen Cheat the Revenue. 
In West Java the Chinese are artful enough to hit 


the stamp 

glue. On the stamp being defaced at the 0 the 

addressees can wash away the paste or glue, and the 

stamp is again serviceable. 

Wedded with Knocked Heads. 

n 
an 

solemnity before the assembled crowd, the — woman 

54 their we 1 a betel 8 ives half to each of 

them. e yo chew ions 

the old woman 3 A e 

she knccks their heads together, and they are indissolubly 

bound in matrimony. 


also visits patients 
with “a 


him. 
Teaching Children to Shop. 

The Birmingham education authorities have taken 
advantage of the increased age limit to extend their course 
of cookery tuition in a novel direction. The scholars at the 
cookery centres are to be intrusted with the purchase of the 
commodities required for the lessons, and in order to teach 

com- 


also be all 320022320 Yor-sanall ale Raion 
thought will be encouraged. ‘ wad 


and the weight and diameter must not vary 
smallest from that of its neighbour. Itthen receives 


by , whiting and a rotary 


Putze When the during in dans the bail is 
i 00 
the market. Half a century ago the best 
balls could be ht for a sovereign per set. But now, 
owing tothe of ivory, one tusk pay several times 
that amount, 

——— gee 


TEACHING BABIES TO WALK. 


Ir has been left for the Italians to devise a means by 
which infants can teach themselves to walk. Wben a 
child 8 that it has strength enough in its 


* cannot 


— this 


COWS THAT WEAR GLASSES. 


Carte with spectacles are to be seen on the Russian 
steppes. The steppes are covered with snow more than 
six months of the year. The cos subsist on the tufts 
of grass which grow above ther now, and the rays of the 
eun on the snow are so dazzling as to cause blindness. To 
obviate this calamity it occurred toa kind-hearted mau to 


5 D 
rl 
and he manufactured smoke-coloured 
spectacles 


{CAMERAS YOU COULD LIVE I 


Negatives Bight Feet by Ten. 


Ius are, in the United States, several 
large 5 for two men to walk about in, The 
biggest in the world built to take 
grep of their trains fo the Paris Bzidbition? is ia 


A cement, were em- 
ployed in imanufsctaring the bellows alone, 

reens can be moved backward: 
and forwards like a sliding door. The plate-holder, 
of the curtain type, is mounted on a ball-bearing 
roller, and similar rollers are also mounted at every 
two the grooves in which the edge of the cur- 
tain slides, thereby reducing the friction to almost 


8 

The Zeiss lenses are likewise the lar hoto- 

graphic lenses ever made. Naturally a . 175 

ty of foreign matter gets on the plate, and tho 

manner in which it is dusted before an exposure is 

* is ey eee, 

large front board, or front door, is swun 

„ through which the rator enters. A ruby 

ass cap is placed over lens, the curtain slide 

drawn, and the operator then dusts the plate as 

if he were in a portable dark room. Four men arc 
necessary to handle the plate. 

A similar camera, constructed for the general 


to ph some of the picturesque sce 
thelr Fa yon a very large scale, leis 
On this side of the Atlantic the Ordnance Survey 


t maps. One 
pton is as 


- construction 
of the instrument, and the three slides, 450 squaro 
ish mahogany, varying in thickness from 

in., and valued at over £35 in its raw 
state. 1 were aleo — ** e six 
brass bindings, weighing a hundredweight, and 
the total weight of the camera and its 


ession of the Ordnance 
Department cost In either of its three 
i 


ey 
dark slides it takes a _— wet plate of 45 in. 
by 80 in., bn, ery a . and requiring two 


hundred and re! yards was the length of a 
i w years back by a Russian 
rr = . ac lg mana Pn 
0 enormous ograph, w. consisted of a 
series of views of de Trane-Caspian Railway from 
Caspian to Samarkand, is a mystery; but up to the 
time of its exhibition, a photograph having the com- 
paratively miniature size of twenty feet held the 
previous record for h. 
This ificent specimen of ic skill, 
shown at Indian and Colonial Exhibition, repre- 
e panoramic view of the city of 
Sydney, Port Jackson, and its suburbs, and was taken 
— cupola of the Garden Palace, subsequently 


royed by fire. 

One of the largest negatives of a sitter produced 
direct from life measures 64 in. 4 83 in., or prac- 
tically life size. Tt was taken by Messrs, Werner and 
Son, of Dublin, the camera used being specially de- 
signed by Mr. Werner. An e ure of ten secoucs 
was found to be necessary for the huge wet plate. 
For the deve te of a slightly larger plate than 

i in. by 88 in., and a ing Silb.. 
* a 83 constructed tray, three 
pailfuls of fluid had to be cast over its surface. 

In the New York Observatory, used for taking 

of stars and other heavenly bodies, is 
another camera, It requires twelve men to 
manip it. 

Huge cameras are also to be found at Meudon 
0 in France. It was Mere that M. Janssen 

atlas of solar photogrsph 
now the of the scientific world. 
The a has been in preparation since 1876, and 


the chosen from 6,000 negatives, give 
a valuable history of the surface of the sun during 


F 


more than a of a century. . 
But probably the most costly cameras ever made 
are the completed not long by a London 


two 0 
firm to the order of the Sultan of Morocco. Le 
whole of the 9 work 3 of 5 
while the “ae wat of the Ae K lid ball-markcd 
silver. The cost of the two cameras was £3,000 


It ien't a matter of great self-denial to sen 1 ninepence to the FAESH AIR FUND, is it? Please send your ninepence no. 


WEEA SNDING 
May 12, 1904 
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EAVES IN THE WIND. 


By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE, 
Author of “The Hasard of the Die, “Lady Margaret and His Majesty,” etc., etc., ele. 


TO REFRESH YOUR MEMORY: 


ixcnam Cuester is condemned to five years’ penal servi- 
tude for falsifying the books of his employers, Gowden, 
Mordacks, and Dinwiddie, bankers in the City of London. 
It is really his father, Gervase Chester, who has committed 
the crime. 

Mrs. Chester (Katherine) knows that her husband is the 
real culprit and persuades him to confess, but his mind 
suddenly becomes unhinged, and what he says is not 


believed. 

Beatrice Hamilton, hter of the Dean of Wilbury, is 
engaged to Ingram. J to ſind out for whom he 
is scapegoat, in spite of his 

During Gervase Chester’s 
House, the home of Randolph Burne, who has 


B rne possesses a secret of Marie de Laune, the governess 
te Mrs. ordac 5 


h 
‘Ai one sin his illness, Gervase Chester becomes more 
ticnal, an . Chester seizes opportunity of asking 
i, cariuere ‘tn the bank ß 
her husband's confession. Chester is about to speak, when 
John Dinwiddie holds up his hand. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN. 
„He Cannot Save Ingram.“ 

“Stop!” he said authoritatively. “Mrs. Chester, this 

inful scene need not be prolonged. We came to-night 
—. we imagined that you had discovered the unhappy 
truth, and we desired to reassure you as to your future, 
but it is evident that you are — of what the doctors 
have felt they must tell you, but have put off from day 
to day with a not unnatural shri m so ul a 
task. Mrs. Chester, is it possible that you have not 
realised that your husband’s brain is gone—that, in one 
werd, he is mad?” 

“ Mad?” 

Katherine’s fingers 
1 — Big 3 D 
awful word upon a eyes, so patien 
went wildly from one sympathetic partner to another, then, 
suddenly relinquishing Gervase's d, she made a ate 
towards Dinwiddie; in the supreme — — of that m 
she threw herself at his feet as a iant for i 
“Tell me it isn’t true!” she oarsely. “Mr. Din- 
widdie, it can't be true. He isn’t mad; he’s sane, quite 
sane, as sane as you or I. Why do you think that I, his 
wife, coald have remained in ignorance of such a t 
that I shouldn't know! Oh, it’s impossible—it can’t be! 
Gervase, !"—she sprang to her feet and rushed to 
her husband’s side—“ tell them—tell them that it isn’t true, 
that you aren't mad! It's a cruel, cruel thing to say.” 

Her voice was drowned in sobs; convulsively she seized 
Gervase by the hands, pulling him towards her, searching 
his face with keen eyes of terror; the three men drew 
ae * her, Mr. Mordacks gently touched her upon the 

ou A 

rode. pity ier the amhappy. wens filed. the, goed 

‘ofound pi or woman 0 

ker 3 heart, His thoughts ean to his own wife, the 

lovely butterfly meant for the sunshine; how would 
she endure the trials thal beset poor Katherine? “The 
doctors and nurses have all wondered at your not seei 
what is patent to them—to us, who see him for the fi 
time since his illness—namely, that your husband has 
recovered in body, but not in mind. Look at him—he does 
not grasp what is „ he does not understand it. 
Dear Mrs, Chester, if you 

„It can’t be, it can’t be!” in Katherine, sobbing 
wildly, “Gervase, you I say to you—you 
understand—you know that you wanted to see Mr. Mor- 
dacks and others? Speak to them! Tell them s0, 


sake 
She flung her arms about him, gazing imploringly into his 
face; and, as his eyes met hers, her heart seemed to contract 

. For 2 no one 
spoke; the three men watched the wretched husband and 


closed about her 


though 

recalled him to himself. 

ar Ge Gervase, you must 

fell mo it isn’t true. IT. them what you want— 


fe ! 
He slowly opened his eyes; upon his lips there was a 
dreadful smile smile of utter — ° 


> ” she persisted feverishly, “so, of course, 
you know r. Mer dick. Speak tof the added 


“How are after 8 k, Chester?” he 
nid. Pretty severe whilst, 4 ited, but 


“Like the Race of Leaves 
The Race of Man is.”—Homer. 


Gervase raised bis eyes with a startled lamatiom, 
beheld the kind, rabicund countenance of his chief, and 


instantly burst into a loud of horror, burying his f. 
g ä shoulder, after the fashion of 8 


Take care of me, take care of me, Katherine!” he 
screamed. “It's some fiend come to fetch me. Don't let 
him come—keep me safe—send him away! Don't let me see 
him—send him away!” 

The look in Katherine's e. as she turned towards 


They hesitated. To leave her seemed cruel, yet of what 
use was their presence -- and she bade them go, this 
time with a touch of almost impatience, for they 
could not comfort her—that was beyond the scope of man; 
they could only grant her what at moment she desired 
above all t ly, solitude. 
And so they left her alone with the sobbing, m 

creature that cowered in her arms and besought her 


his wife’ a depl-Alks the Heile 
wife’ 
child he had become, 2 a 0 ¥ 
Those who witnessed Katherine's agony 
ee ee ee ee Fate 
pitied her profoundly. Her love for her h d, they 
said, was something wonderful, something pitiful; she 
seemed to have no thought save for him; she never. q i 
nies Say oo mae, hour after hour she would sit beside him, 
wi 


of suffering 


hing as he lay still and supine, scarce conscious 
of what passed. 

If she ke to him he repeated her words in the 
mechanical fashion of one being taught a lesson, but, save 
FFF originated a remark. 
His mind was a b 3 he no one—save 


br —— Tu Denery © Mr. Dinwiddie; the 
wn . n ; 
bee A the Dean and 


er contrived to impress upon his 
wife with great adroitness that it was a that Ingram’s 
many ä been discovered by him John 
Dinwid . 
The other partners, he had said, t have let the 


fellow go, not liking the licity of the affair, and 
8 have 3 him to discover too late 
that her husband was a thief. For, once a man starts that 
kind of thing, he never stops. He goes from bad to worse. 
Thank Heaven it was found out in timo! „ 

The Hamiltons had agreed fervently with him, and in 
their indignation, and righteous as it was, were 
inclined to class the Chester parents with the peccant son, 
but at the news of Gervase’s collapse the Dean's good wife 


poor . she exclaimed, her hand- 
; 5 eyes. : ow terrible! And there’s no 
chance of his recovering?” 

“None; the doctors are half afraid he may become violent 
later on,” said John Dinwiddie slowly; he was ay ce 
the profile of Beatrice, delicately outlined against the blac 
oak panelling. “That young man has much to answer for; 
he has ruined many lives through his——” „ 

“Mr. Dinwiddie,” Beatrice a young, indignant voice broke 
in, “I think you forget that I am present.” 

“My dear child,” remonstrated her mother nervously ; 
but M. Dinwiddie gazed at his goddaughter with unmoved 
countenance. 

“ cannot help hearing the truth about Ingram 

ae po We a Beatrice, that you 


Id only make a bad husband.” 
ed added the last, platitude for the benefit of Mrs. 
Hamilton, whom, he was aware, was not free from a 
love of the obvious. 


Ai deer chill —-Iirs. Hamilton looked helplessly at 
Mr. Dinwiddie—“ what do you mean? How can find 
e ctr ena a ee 
I i ; 

at i inthis absurd way people will certainly 


whole affair that no one knows ourselves 

Dinwiddie that you were en to . You see, Mr. 

8 accident else out of my 

head for nos Loan Sa = 1 of her 
w 


I, when ‘ould have 
seemed heartless, wouldn't it, and as it i- 


cried Beatrice 7 ke gra 
to devote my life to ing out who is guilty, though he 
begged me not to.“ 


The last words were uttered inadvertently; John Din- 
widdie smiled —— as he — * them. 


“That looks as though he didn’t want you to make 
investigations, lest you should learn be cad all power of 
doubt that is the guilty part, Ag said. “Surely, 

ou are by this man, you must see 


e darkened with anger; she 
hated John Dinwid 8 her that ‘she had 
mage ves that error, that she had left Ingram, thinking 


“For a moment, if one didn’t reflect, one might think 
so,” she said haughtily; “but it would be only for a 
moment.” 

“Is the Dean in his study?” Dinwiddie inquired, raisin 
himself slowly from his armchair, “because, in that case, 
think I'd like to have a little chat with him before dinner.” 

“Mother,” said Beatricé abruptly, as the door closed 
upon the banker’s ponderous form, is it really necessary 
t) have the Mordacks down next week—with the 
elde, ?. Why, Bee, what 
_“ Necessary ! 4 „ Wi a strange way to put it! 
Your father asked t when he was last in Tan You 
— Me is very hospitable, and we know the Mordacks very 
w. 


I think, considering all things, it would have been 
nicer of us to cut all connection with the banker people,” 
re vice, her quivering voice betraying her near · 
ness to tears. “Think what they have done to Ingram!” 

“Your father and I are very, very sorry for the Chesters. 

2 we shall always love,” answered Mrs. Hamilton 
with some heat, “but, as to that unhappy young man, 
Beatrice, I must insist on your forgetting him. Your 
father and I are both most anxious that no one should know 
that o was ever anything between you two, therefore we 
are showing to the world there is no coldness between 
us and the partners on acy ant of—of Ingram. Now do 
you understand? 

“Yes,” assented Beatrice gloomily, as the meaning of 
her mother’s involved speech daw on her; “I see why 
8 asked the Mordacks down, only, considering that 
he Chesters are coming to Monk’s House, I think you 
might have postponed the invitation.” 

rs. Hamilton dropped several stitches in her knitting 
with consternation. 

“Coming to Monk's House! she exclaimed. “Has Mr. 
Burne asked them there, and how do you know? It mayn't 
be true; it’s probably only a rumour.” 

“It comes from a very reliable source, from Mr. Burne 
himself,“ said coolly. “I met him this morning 
in Wil , and he told me that Mrs. Chester was going 
to honour him by staying with her husband at Monk’s House 
for some time. You know that Katherine has paid back 
all the money that—that was taken from the bank, that she 
refused to accept the pension offered her. I think she has 
behaved splendidly.” 


me, dear me!” protested Mrs. Hamilton. “How 
very st ! And, pray, how did you hear all this? 
Katherine 't written to me since—since——” 


occupation of agi Ri sen stitches. John Dinwiddio 


but noiseless step. 

“Do you know your hair's just the colour those old 
artists used to love?” he said. “You needn't start away 
like that; I came to tell you something I thought you 
might like to hear. Will you listen?” 

8 35 I must, Beatrice answered coldly. What 
t 7 * 

“T have been talking to your father about Ingram 
Chester, and the Dean has promised to go and see him 
at * 


Papa going to see Ingram!” Beatrice 
rod come to slip from her trembling 


fingers. Is he really? 

Yes, I have him to do so,” replied Dinwiddie ; 
but for once he not keep his round, blue eyes fixed upon 
the girl—he shifted them, as though he could not meet her 


gaze. “I think it right, and the Dean agrees with me. He 


will go. 

Bestrice hastily ped for her handkerchief, for she, 
least tearful of maidens, was weeping openly. 

“Tt is so good of papa,” she said tremulously ; “and—srg 


sale. Sixpence everywhere, 


I o> oh 
. 


W 
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I thank you, Mr. Dinwiddie, for having pointed out to 
him that he should do it.” 8 

“I'm not quite such a villain as you like to imagine that 
Jam, you see,” he answered with a faint se, “One word, 
Beatrice, do not mention this to your father; I promised 
him I would ask you to refrain from discussing his visit 
to Chester. Will you do so?” 

And Beatrice gladly promised. Since her journey to 
London to see her lover—the journey taken in defiance of 
ber father—the relations between her once indulgent father 
and herself could only be described as strained. The 
Dean had deeply resented her action, and Beatrice had not 
attempted to justify herself in her parent's eyes. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN. 
„A Saint and a Sinner.“ 
Mapemorsette pe Lavxz heard without enthusiasm the 
news that she and her charges were to accompany Mr. and 
Mrs. Mordacks on a visit to the Dean and Mrs. Hamilton 
at Wilbury. The fiction of a sick friend who was alone in 
the evenings and therefore required Mademoiselle's com - 
pany had been most successful. 
very night saw the governess at the gambling saloon in 
Soho, that had prospered more merrily than ever since 
the raid of the police had been fruitless. The owner con- 
gratulated himself upon his good fortune, and Marie, as 
she played, either reviled or complimented him ; it depended 
entirely on her run of luck whether praise or censure came 
from her ip 
Of late she had lost heavily, and her losses mounted up 
with hideous rapidity. She intreated the proprietor to 
lend her some money, but, in spite of the length of their 
friendship, to which she pathetically alluded, declined 


to advance her a penny. 

“It is because I know you so well that I am hard- 
hearted,” he observed with a grin. “Give up playing, 5 
child; don't come here for a week—a month. Wait unt 
you receive your salary.“ 

“Miscreant with a pig’s head,” cried Madémoiselle 
forcibly, “do you not know that I will die if I do not play 
every night? As well tell the drunkard to give up the 
poison that is killing him as to tell me to give up cards!” 

“ Then I cannot help you,” had been the unfecling reply ; 
“you must sell your jewels, if you have any, or your 
dresses. 5 money I will not.“ 

And they parted but ill friends, and Marie cha fed 
at the knowledge that Alphonse would imagine she had 
taken his advice when she came no more to the bling 

He would not realise that she was in exile in Wilbury. 

Having no eye for the picturesque, the Deanery with its 
old-world surroundings, its atmosphere of ancient „ 
its oak · panelled rooms and stained-glass windows, did not 
appeal to Mademoiselle, though, when Beatrice showed her 
over the cathedral and conducted her to the tower, from 
which a magnificent view was obtainable, she thanked 
Miss Hamilton with enthusiasm. 

It is splendid, superb, the country,“ she declared, won- 
dering inwardly how long she was expected to stand 2 
the roof, with the wind cutting like a knife; and that 
house yonder, with its air of religious seclusion, was that 
in the olden days a monastery!“ 

“Yes, it is still called Monk's House; it belongs to Mr. 
Burne,” replied Beatrice—her vs were fixed dreamily on 
the black-and-white lines of Randolph's house, now 
inhabited by Ingram's father—“ it is an exquisite place.” 

“Burne!” repeated Mademoiselle, with a foreign roll of 

he “r.” “Is that the same tleman who visits at the 
Monterks'—tall, of great palencss, and with eyes that 

ow? 
A romantic description, but a true one of the person 
in question, answered Beatrice, with a weary smile. Yes, 
Monk’s House belongs to Randolph Burne; he is staying 
there at present, but, as a rule, he wanders about on the 
Continent ; he is a very restless spirit.” 

“ He must be very rich,” said t governess thoughtfully ; 
“such a house is not the property of a poor man.” 

“I believe he has an excellent income,” said Beatrice 
absent · mindedly, “but I really don’t know. He is a 
backelor, and almost a woman-hater. I have never seen 
him unbend to anyone except to Mrs. Chester.” 

“He should marry, so that such a lovely place has a 
mistress,” said Mademoiselle de Laune with affected light- 
ness. “Shall we descend, Miss Hamilton? 1 cannot thank 
you sufficiently for your goodness, that you have acted 
as guide to me.” 

And, as she groped her way downstairs—the narrow, 
dark, tower staircase that Beatrice trod wiih a practise 
step—the governess determined to seek out Randolph that 

very evening and demand a sum of money of him. If he 
„should refuse, she would threaten to proclaim her rights; 
‘she was convinced that such a threat would have the 
„ requisite effect. 1 : 
* All impatience to put her design into execution, the 
„ governess was obli; to wait till the hour between tea 
and dinner, when Menie and Cyril were with their mother, 
and she was at liberty to do as she chose. 
It was a perfect winter's evening; the western sky glowed 
red and frostily, the leafless branches stood out in delicate, 
‘lace-like beauty against it. In the bare hedgerows, where 
hips and haws shone a gaudy crimson, a brave little robin 
would chirp its cheery good-night, and the soft melody 
ol the cathedral bells rose on the still air. 

Everything breathed the spirit of peace; to Marie de 
Laune it was only bog dull and depressing. Gladly 
would she have given Wil gary, = 1 3 peony 
5 and atmosphere o gone or rilliancy 

of a Paris boulevard, alive vith shops .and sas with a 
population bent only on the enjoyment of the hour. 
« “It is enough to give one that spleen from which the 
English suffer so much,” the governess muttered, as she 
turned in at the gates leading to Monk’s House. “To 
think that he has money, that he could at this moment be 
in the Chames Elysées, yet he is here. What fools are 
in the world!” 

With sharp eyes, she scrutinised the strangely monastic- 

; looking ‘wilding; she hoped to be able to act the spy before 
her entrance, but, to her annoyance, all blinds were drawn 
dcwn. She retreated and went to the front door; it seemed 
as though she must make her entrance without eny previous 


ae 
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reconnoitring, but—and Mademoiselle de Laune's glee 
thereat wan gieat-the door stood open; through it she 


“ All this should be mine,” she phy cant “Who says I 
have not the right to enter my own house?” 

One last glance she cast around, and then, pushing the 
door further open, she entered Monk’s House. Upon the 
threshold she paused, but no one came forward to prevent 
ber; she seemed alone in the ouse. 

Emboldened by the utter si , the absence of all life, 
she went to the fire, and held out her hands to the blaze. 
Should any servant appear and omy her right to be 
there, she reflected, she would tell them she called to 
see Mr. Burne on business. 

But no one came. Marie grew bolder, and moved 
towards the staircase, listening eagerly for some 3 
Silence reigned ; it was as though the place were enchanted, 
laid under such a spell as the Castle of the Sleeping Beauty. 

Cautiously, looking warily about her, the governess 
ascended the shallow staircase; cn the landing she paused, 

site ber was a door half open, d with hea’ 
gold and scarlet curtains, through which Marie obtaine 
a view of a gold and scarlet room, an inviting yet 
ee that she longed to enter, and, 
embol d by the success that had hitherto been hers in 
the investigation of this enchanted place, she pushed the 
draperies aside and went in. 

As she did so, she saw the room was not empty; 
beside the fire, the light falling on her fair hair, sat a 
woman, and a new and terrible feeling rose in Marie’s 
breast—that of jealousy. Who, she asked herself. could 
= be! It could only be one person—Randolph Burne's 
wife. 

She set her teeth to prevent the savage cry, indicative 
of the primitive rage that had her in its grip escaping her; 
softly she glided to a high oak screen, ric ly carved, that 
kept off draughts from the corridor, and, standing beside it, 
ready to dart behind it, Marie de Laune studied, with ever- 
growing hatred and fury, the woman she deemed her 
rival. 
. 
ought, as her e voure u -C gure, 
the graceful en of which ma Mate al more 
conscious of her own shortcomings in that line. “Oh, 
villain, deceiver, perjurer, this golden-haired doll shall 
learn what you are!” 

There was a sound outside, the sound of a step; Marie 
swiftly concealed herself — in time, as Burne himself 
entered. She ventured to look out when he had passed the 
screen, and she saw him bend over the woman sitting 
by the fire with a devotion that could not be mistaken. 
Marie de Laune held her breath. “When he embraces 
her,” she thought, “when he holds her in his arms, and 
she yields her lips to him, then—then I will step forward 
and proclaim him traitor!” 

But the fair-haired woman only smiled up into Randolph’s 
face, saying gently : 

“You quite startled me; I had no idea you were in the 
room.” 

“I am sorry.“ Randolph drew a chair near her and sat 
down. “What were you thinking about in the firelight, 
Mrs. Chester?” 

“The same old thing—what a terrible weariness to the 
flesh life is,” Katherine answered drearily. “He seems 
worse to-day, Mr. Burne; sometimes—sometimes 1 give up 
all hope of his recovery.” 

She bowed her head upon the arm of the chair, and 
sobbed convulsively. The dark and wicked eyes watching 
her saw Randolph lean forward and his lips brush the soft 
waves of pale gold hair, but Katherine was unconscious 
of the caress. cried with the complete abandonment of 
a hitherto restrained nature; the barriers of self-control 
were broken down. 

“You will make yourself ill,” Burne said at length. 
“Dear Mrs. Chester, I wish you wouldn’t cry. Your 
husband will get better; it’s—it's only a matter of time. 
He will recover his mental faculties as soon as his bodily 
health is restored.” 

She raised her head and looked at him earnestly. Marie 
could see the tears upon her delicate cheeks, upon the long, 
curling lashes. 

“Ts that really so?” Katherine asked. “Do the doctors 
say 80, or is it only you?” 

And Randolph Burne, to bring back peace to the woman 

adored, lied boldly. 

“It is not only my opinion,” he said. “The specialist 
who saw your husband before he left town told me that it 
was temporary, this—this relapse. Your husband will 
recover.” 

“Thank God!” whispered Mrs. Chester, and Burne, who 
1 the words were prompted by her love for her 
husband, frowned gloomily. He little guessed that it was 
for Ingram’s sake that Katherine was so_ feverishly 
solicitous for her husband’s welfare. Until Gervase 
Chester could speak out and confess his sin, his son must 
languish wrongfully in durance most vile. 

above conversation puzzled the listening Marie de 
Laune. Evidently the woman was not Burne’s wife, yet 
that he loved her the Frenchwoman was convinced. She 
waited eagerly for Randolph to speak again, but Katherine 
— tA her feet and observed that she must go to her 
us! 5 

“T only left him because he seemed to prefer Mr. Ainslie 
even to me,” she said, smiling wearily. “I cannot say 
how grateful I am to you, Mr. Burne, for giving up your 
secretary entirely to 75 husband. It is extrao what 
a soothing effect Mr. Ainslic has upon poor Gervase. 

“TI am glad,” said Randolph in a voice he endeavoured 
to render indifferent, “that you find Ainslie useful. 
Remember he is always at your service, as I am—as every- 
thing is in this house.” 

She thanked him with a few gracious words, and Burne 
held the gold and scarlet curtains back for her to pass out 
and cl the door after her. Then he strode back to the 
fire-side and dropped into the chair she had just vacated. 
Marie, peeping ferth, saw him press his lips to the cushion 


where Katherine's head had rested, i i , 
about the senseless piece of 8 a . 


my, scarce above a whisper, yet all too clearly for he: 


senses : 

“Oh, my darling, my heart, my love! shall I ever hol. 
you in my arms, shall I ever kiss you as I kiss rte 
cushion, sacred because your dear head has touched it?” 

here was a rustle, like the Re e of a snake through 
dry gut: and a voice, not unlike the hiss of some angry 
a ee in 5 4 3 1 
s is why you accepted, with hardly any investiga. 
tion, the report of my death; this is why you threatens) 
me if x ones to cross your path again. Look up 
look me in the face—me, your own injured wife!” : 
urne sprang up, flinging off the hand she had laid upcn 
his shoulder, and for an instant the man and the woman 
gazed in deadly silence upon one another. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN. 
Husband and Wife. 

“How did you come here?” Randolph ashed at | 
“ You fiend ! have you come to torment = still more?” - 

“T have come to demand my rights!” she cried violently, 
and he laughed scornfully. His momentary surprise had 
given place to his usual indifferent air of self-possession. 

“Your rights!” he repeated mockingly. “You forget 
that you are a dead woman, and the have no rights! 
You died, you know, in Mexico months ago. } arrived tov 
late to be 3 at your death-bed, to which I was 
summoned, but I was shown your grave, tombstone und 
all, also the death-certificate. You tell me you are jv 
ae on Arcos; I decline to believe you. “My wife is 

lead! 

She clenched her small, plump hands as she strigg'cd 
with the rage that would hardly allow her to utter a denia! 

“It is false!” she cried shrilly at last. “I am alive' 
It was a pe to enable me to escape from you, to marry 
the man 1 loved, who loved me. It was my sister who 
died, whose grave you saw. I—I stand here, your wite. 
and as such I demand my rights!” 

“Your only right,” Randolph answered quictly. watching 
her passion-inflamed, swollen coun „is to a rope! 
Yes, Marie Marie Burne, if you like—you know that 
I am aware of your 1 that to marry me, iuiserable dupe 
that I was, you killed the old man you called husband. 
Murder was thought little of in those days in that wild 
Mexican city, and Joseph Arcos being discovered in a fic!d 
dead occasioned little surprise, or even comment.” 

“It was because I loved you,” Marie de Laune said 
huskily. “Fool that I was, I told = what I had done 
to prove that I loved you! I thought you would love me 
the better for it; but what did you do? You thrust me 
from you with every repreach you could pronounce, yeu 

d me every name, and cast me out of your house. 
Great Heaven! do I not remember the crushing shanic of 
that hour still when I went back to my father's home. u 
week-old bride, and you—you left me! I never saw you 


in. 

She was sobbing wildly with Gallic vehen.erce and 
heedlessness of restraint. Burne locked the door and then 
strode back to her. 

“Sit down,” he said sternly. “It’s useless your making 
ascene. I will never acknowledge you as my wife, never! 
It is years since we ported. and For died to me. remember. 
of your own free will. Why did you invent that fiction of 
your death if you did not want me to believe it: 

“It was because a rich American had asked me to marry 
him,” 1215 Marie through her sobs. “Yes. old and fat 
and ugly though I was, he loved me, and I knew he was 
oh, so wealthy, and I was weary beyond words of my lite 
in 1 And the pittance you gave me, whit 
was it? 

“Until to-day I had always thought you poor. 20 (for 1 
was determined all should be done properly) 1 invented 
the tale of my illness. I sent for you. My sister Luisita 
was in a decline. I knew that before N could come she 
would be dead, and you were hood-winked. You thought 
me dead. I had no fear of your troubling me more. [int 
my husband, the American, died when we were in Pais. 
and then I found how cruelly I had been deceived. He had 
no money, only debts. I was a ar, and gladly cid I 
undertake the position of courier-maid to a lady. 

“You know rest—how I came to London. I wis 
once more a governess, as I had been in my youth in Pais 
before I went out to my father in Mexico. Now, Randolf. 
tell me, will you give me my rights, acknowledge me ++ 

your wife, or is that fair-haired creature to occupy yous 
art when her husband is dead?” 7 ; 

“ Be silent!” cried Burne, hoarse with rage. “You shall 
not take her name upon your lips. Listen to what I say. 
I have no wife, my wife is dead, and her certificate 1 
death is locked up in that cabinet.” He pointed to n 
curious specimen of Dutch inlaid woods. Dare to 11 
8 you are anything to me and I will have you arrest“ 

or 

“Murder!” she interpolated boldly. “You know you 
cannot say that without confessing thet I am your wile. 

“T am not thinking of murder,” replied Burne, with a 
menacing glance, “but of fraud—of attempting to east”! 
blackmail. You shall be arrested on that charge at ome 
should you attempt to 1 me!” : . 

Marie de Laune trembled. She knew Burne’s relenile-s 
temper and that he was not one to make idle threats; but 
she was at bay, and the courage of desperation was hers. | 
mek at Ge acer eae So 

u „bu ell my tale to that % 
with the fair hair, the woman whose husband is sc ill. As 
far as I could see, she had a sweet, a compassionate fi". 
She will listen to my tale, and believe it. Good n 

Stop! Randolph flung himself across her bub 
“Fiend incarnate that you are, I would kill you first: 

“Then give me my rights, say that I am your wise. 
answered swiftly. “You have that alternative. fn 

“Of course,” said Randolph slowly, it is a question © 
money. How much will you take for your silence « 

It was with difficulty the governess restrained her 5 185 
tion at this demand. It was to What she had been ae 
up, and inwardly she congratulated herself on dee 
triumph. Outwardly she was cold and seemingty %en’s 


she 


muita: 


Fo: cach n'zepSnce sent to the FRESH AIR FUND, one child will have a whole day in the country. 
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“but my 


“Tt is not money I want,” she said penghtily, a ey 
ong denie 


rightful position as your wife, a position too 


e. 

e Tt will never be yours,” Randolph answered resolutely, 
“but if you will go away, if you will swear never to molest 
me, I will give you two thousand pounds.” 

“Two thousand pounds.” Marie tried to conceal her 
gratification. “What is that to you? But I will not 
haggle; it is better than nothing. When shall I receive 
it? 


“Give me your address and I will tell you where to meet 
me,” said Burne. He appeared to be thinking deeply. His 
light eyes burnt with a weird, opalescent light, his thin lips 
were compressed in an iron line. He heard without sur- 
prise or annoyance that Mademoiselle de Laune was staying 
at the Deanery, that the visit would last a week. 

“Good,” he answered briefly; “you shall have the 
money. Stay, I cannot have you leaving by the front door. 
These old monastic places have their good points. and one 
is a secret passage leading from this room to the grounds.” 

He drew from the wall as he spoke the Dutch cabinet 
that contained the certificate of death of the woman who 


beside him, and, ing a slight projection in the 
201 part of it instant A slid Sack, coven 12 flight of 
stairs. Burne motioned Marie to precede him, but she hung 


back. 


A fro with a distrustful glance at him, she 
allowed herself to be conducted down the narrow stairs con- 
stracted in the thickness of the walls, till they emerged by 
a door, hidden by the curtain of ivy that hung over it, out 
into the stillness of the garden. . 

“You will be at the Deanery directly,” said Burne curtly. 
“You will find this way a short cut.” 

“T see. night,” she answered, and hurried away 
with all speed. Easy going though Mrs. Mordacks was, 
she might 8 if Menie and Cyril were left too long 
on her hands. 

Randolph watched Marie de Laune disappear into the 
growing dusk and then, first ascertaining that no one was 
there to see him, he shut the door and returned by the 
secret staircase to the library, where his first care was to 
push the cabinet back into its usual place and unlock the 
door, He then r the bell and asked that Mr. Ainslie 
should be told that his presence was desired in the library. 

Elsley came—as he always did when Randolph required 
him—with all . Good living and freedom from the 
constant agonising anxiety as to how to provide for his 
wants, meagre though they were, wrought a great 
difference in Ainslie’s 144 He was a little stouter, 
there was more colour in his face, and his eyes, save when 
— met Burne 's, were not without a gleam of self - 
confidence. His voice, too, had lost the mendicant s whine, 
though in his imperious master's presence he still spoke 
with a certain timidity. 


THIS WILL INTEREST 
ANYONE SUFFERING WITH ECZEMA. 


Mr. W. G. Weston, care of Messrs. Knott, of 49, 
Essex Street, Kingsland Road, N.E., writes: “I foel 
it my duty to inform you of the great benefit in health 
I have received through taking your famous ‘Clarke’s 
Blood Mixture.’ I have been a sufferer from Eczema 
and an irritating skin trouble since the age of thirteen. 
My father was king one day to a friend of mine 
who mentioned that he was being cured of an ulcera 
leg, due to a horse-kick, hy ‘Clarke’s Blood Mixture.’ 
I continued, however, to suffer until April 4th last, 
when my fricnd told me he was completely cured. 
Then I started to take ‘Clarke’s Blood Mixture’ my- 
self, and I am now completely cured, after suffering | 
and being di for several years. I am able to 
follow my employment, and am very pleased to think 
there is such a valuable remedy obtainable for suca a 
small sum. I should be pleased to answer any 
inquiries concerning my case.’’—July 17th, 1903. 


“Sit down,” said Burne briefly, “I want to talk to you. 
How is Chester?” 

“ Just the same,” said Elsley, seating himself in the chair 
Katherine had occupied. i N 

“Don’t sit there! Burne interrupted sharply; “come 
nearer. You mumble so I can't hear what you say. Now 
4 „Chester's the same, is he? What does he do all 

a: 


“ Plays draughts or spillikens with himself, his right hand 
against his left,” replied Ainslie. “ He doesn’t mind Mrs. 
Chester leaving him, as he did at first. He is quite content 
if I am there. 

“T see.” A gloomy frown drew Randolph's thick brows 

together. “Then there is no change? 
None, except that I am afraid sometimes he is develop- 
ing a homicidal mania,” said Elsley, somewhat 2 
“Yesterday, because something annoyed him, he suddenly 
attacked me with a chair. I thought he would have been 
quite easy to disarm, but he has great strength. It was 
with difficulty I got the thing away from him.’ 

“Humph!” ejaculated Randolph, after the manner of 
one whose thoughts are far away. “Well, I believe the 
doctors thought that in time he would become violent. But 
I don't want to talk of Chester at the present moment. I 
have a piece of business for you to carry through for me. 
Can you be silent, discreet, and the rest of it?” 

“T think so,” answered Ainslie timidly. “I am grateful 
to you, Mr. Burne. I will do my best.” 

“You had better!” retorted Randolph, with a sinister 
smile. “Listen! To-morrow morning you are to go to the 
Deanery. You will ask to see Mademoiselle de Laune, 
governess to the children of Mr. and Mrs. Mordacks. You 
will give no name, although I suppose the servants know 

ou. You are to say that a very old friend from Monk's 

ouse desires to see the lady. You are then to give her a 
letter, which I shall dictate to you. You must wait whilst 
she opens and reads it, and then bring back a verbal 
answer. That is all, You understand?” 

“Yes,” said Ainslie slowly; “only is not Mr. Dinwiddie, 
of Mordacks and Gowden, der n at the Deanery?” 

“What of that?” demanded Burne. 

“Only years ago, when I still held up my head, I knew 
him. He is an old friend of my fami Lin murmured the 
secretary. I-II would rather not meet him.” 

“TI don't suppose you will,” replied Randolph. “Kindly 
repeat my instructions, and then write, but not in short- 
hand, this message.” 

Elsley drew forth his note-book, and Burne dictated as 
follows: Meet me at ten o'clock in the cloisters to-night, 
without fail.” 

“Ts that all?” queried Ainslie. 

“It is. Give it to me, answered Randolph. “Give me 
that leaf out of your note-book, please; I will keep it. 
You can go now.” 

Not unwillingly Elsley obeyed. He was neither inter- 
ested in his errand nor surprised thereat. 

He knew that he had been engaged to do “dirty work” 
for his chief, who had menti watching a woman as 
probably forming part of his secretary's duties, and it was 


ACUTE RHEUMATISM. 


Sufferers Should Read This. 


— 


Mr. E. Cowell, of 19 St. John's Quay, Dublin, 
writes: Gentlemen, — Having suffered for a number 
of years from acute Rheumatism, and tried so- called 
remedies out of number, including electric and massa 
treatment, without the slightest relief, I had nearly 
given up hope of being cured, and had practically made 
up my mind that my case was hopeless, when I was 
9 by a friend to try Clarke’s Blood Mixture. I 
did so, believing at the time that it would be 5 one 
more of the many failures I had experienced, but I 
am proud to be able to testify ‘unsolicited’ to its 
wonderiul effects. I experienced pronounced relief 
after the first bottle, and am now, after using four 
bottles, in perfect health, free from all pain. will 
certainly recommend your medicine to anyone I know. 
I need hardly state that, owing to the nature of my 


with some indifference that he departed on his errand the 
following day, bearing with him the note for the governess 


in an unaddressed envelope. 

Only he felt a faint curiosity as to Mademoiselle de 
Laune’s appearance, and when the stately butler at the 
Deanery had dispatched the ambiguous me: to Made- 
moiselle Ainslie awaited her in the room to which he had 
been shown, and amused himself with wondering what she 
would be like—dark or fair, tall or short? tty, of 


course, she must be. At that moment the door o , the 
lady in question entered. As she saw her visitor she gave a 
cry of alarm and started back. 

(Another instalment of this story next week.) 

eet fee — 

Doo D. (to jeweller): “I brought back this en- 

gagement ring that I bought yesterday.“ 
eweller: Didn't it suit?” 
Doo D.: “Yes, it was all right; but I didn’t suit.“ 


— — 
Kixn Otp Man: See here; didn't I give you six- 
mee this morning because you told me you were 
lind? And now I find you reading a newspaper.”” 
Beggar: “ That's right; I’m colour blind.’ 


— — 

Tue Hvussaxn: “What? You don't mean to say 
those furs were fifty pounds? ”’ 

Wife: “Yes, but I'm going to be very careful with 
them. In fact, I ordered another set for only twenty, 
so as to keep these for best.” 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
In your boys’ education, buy the London 


FIVE FREE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Tenable at any University, College, or Public 
School in Europe. 


Mr. Yoxall, M. P., says: ‘‘An excellent plan. The 
conditions are admirable.” 


The DAILY EXPRESS is on sale at all Newsagents 
and Bookstalls everywhere. 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT A 
FAMOUS MEDICINE. 


About forty years ago a well-known chemist of 
Lincoln, after years of study, perfected a medicine 
which, after every test, was pronounced the finest 
remedy for cleansing the Blood from every impurity, 
from whatever cause arising. This famous medicine 
is known throughout the world as Clarke’s Blood Mix- 
ture. A specia 4 interesting fact is that many thou- 
sands of letters have been received bearing testimony 
of the wonderful effect this medicine has upon diseases 
of the Blood and Skin, and in every case these testi- 
monials have been entirely unsolicited. Clarke’s 
Blood Mixture will permanently cure Eczema, Scro- 
fula, Scurvy, Ulcerated Legs, Blood Poison, Erup- 
tions, Boils, Gout, Rheumatism, and other Blood and 
Skin Diseases. This mixture is pleasant to tho taste 
and warranted free from anything injurious to the 


employment, I meet many suffering as I did.”— most delicate constitution of either sex, from infancy 


October 30th, 1903. 


to old age. Of all Chemists and Stores. 
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J Made from the juice of the finest 
WEST INDIAN FRUIT. 
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oe r rr 


si ago there 
: i iiving as lady's 
maid to Lady Blantyre, daughter of the Duchess of 
Sutherland, one Marie de Roux. ip had 

She was a Frenchwoman whom her ladyship 
picked up somewhere on the Continent in the course 
of her travels, and no one in England, not even her 
mistress, knew anything definite about her past his- 
tory, or who her friends were, or whence she 
originally came. „ 

er aa was probably somewhere about thirty. 
Her face a certain fresh comeliness. She had 
dark, flashing eyes, crimson, pouting lips that always 
looked moist, a fine figure, and powerful, rounded 
arms, such as one sces on the statucs of the old 
Greek desses. 

Morally she was a decadent of _decadents, 2 
splendid wild animal. Where her passions were con- 
cerned she recognised no law, human or divine. She 
was fierce, jealous, revengeful, and spiteful in an al- 
together abnormal degree. : 

evertheless, the woman had suitois not a few; 
although of only two could it be said that she really 


ve them enconzagemens. 
One of as was named Patrick O'Connor, a 


Customs House gauger, and a man of considerable 
means, nearly ike © ole of which he had amassed by 
lending out small sums at usurious interest. For the 
rest he was a bit of a dandy and a provessed libertine, 
but also more or less of a skinflint. 

Marie’s other favoured admirer was a Mr. Man- 
ning, a heavy, bull-necked, repulsive-looking fellow, 
with a very fair complexion, light blue cruel eyes, 
and scanty, straw-coloured hair. He also had a trifle 
of money saved, but nothing to compare with 
O’Connor, who was reputed—and, as it transpired 
later, correctly reput to be worth above £10,000. 

But what turned the scale eventually in Manning’s 
favour was the fact that his attentions were honour- 
able, while O’Connor’s were the reverse. 

So Marie de Roux became in due course Mrs. 
Manning, although still beeping up an illicit inter- 
course with O nor, apparently with her husband’s 
knowledge and consent. 

For a little while thin 
newly-wedded couple. 


on times. 

Manning had been led to imagine by his wife that 
she would be able to secure him some small Govern- 
ment appointment, through her interest with the 
Sutherland family. But this proved a v imagin- 
ing. His savings, a few hundred in all, he 
invested in a public-house, which failed to pay ex- 


nses. 
V Distraint was levied by the landlord, and the pair 
removed to a small house in Minver Place, Bermond- 
sey. There O’Connor continued his visits, but not 
80 3 as aforetime. He was getting tired of 
Mrs. Manning, or rather, to be strictly accurate, he 
was getting tired of her continual demands for money. 

So he made little attempt to conceal the fact that 
he desired to terminate the liaison. Mrs. Manning 
upbraided him, threatened, cajoled, coaxed. Then, 
at last, the tigress in her woke into being. She made 
“P = mind to . os larg 23 
all his possessions, an ly appri r husban 
of her 5 sab * 

as £6 supper one 8 

That worthy was aghast at his wife’s ooded 
vroposal, and tried hard to dissuade her from pursu- 
ing so dangerous a course. For answer, she seized 
the kitchen poker, prised up one of the flag-stones 
that constituted the floor, and started vigorously 
digging a hole underneath with a fire-shovel. 

“It will do to bury the body in when it is deep 
enough,” she explained as her husband uttered a 
wondering ejaculation. “Don’t stand there like a 
booby, | Come and lend me a hand to dig Pat’s 
grave. 

Manning did as he was bid. A day or two later a 
quantity of quicklime was purchased. But now 
ensued a fresh difficulty. O'Connor could not be got 
to come to the house. Not that he sus; any- 
thing. But he seems to have made up his mind 
this time to have nothing more to do with his old 
admirer. 

Three weeks passed by, and Mrs, Manning got 
furiously impatient. She waited upon O’Connor as 
he was returning from his place of business, and 
knowing from past experience that her own rsonal 
blandishments were now of no avail, 9 fairy 
tale about # young lady who was to visit her house 
the following day. 


went fairly well with the 
en 
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O’Connor fell into the trap, and accepted the in- 
ritation. On arrival at the house in Minver Place 
Mrs. Manning induced him to go down into the 
kitchen to wash his hands. And there, while the 
unha Py, man was standing over the open grave she 
herself had dug for him, and which he mistook for 
a drain, she ed up behind him and shot him 
through the head with a big, old-fashioned horse- 
ol. 

P He fell at once, uttering no word, but — 
horribly. The murderess rushed airs, dra 
her trembling husband down by the coat-sleeve, and 
compelled him to finish off O'Connor with a crowbar. 
Then possessed herself of the dead man’s keys 
took a cab to his lodgings, and rifled his desk of 
the money, stocks, and securities, she could lay her 
hands on. 

This done she returned to her own home, to find 
her husband discussing racing matters with the neigh- 
bours over the basement wall, the body lying within a 
foo. or two of him just inside the kitchen door. She 
at once began to upbraid him with his laziness. Why 
had he not, she anded, buried the body out of 
the way. Surely she herself had done 

h for one day. 

Obediently the man set to work. But it was not 
20 easy a job as they had anticipated. O'Connor had 
been a big built. man, and the hole was not nearly 
deep enough. They dug and dug, taking turn and 
turn about; but they had only the fire-shovel to work 
with, and progress was tantalisingly slow. 

Not, indeed, until dusk of the following day (Thurs- 
day) was their some task fully completed. Then 
at last they felt themselves secure. 

But Nemesis was upon their track. O’Connor had 
been, of course, at once missed from his office at the 
London Docks, and after a day or two his friends 
began to get anxious. The police were called in to 
search his lodgings, and found several letters from 
Mrs. Manning, couched in affectionate language, 
and dated from Minver Place. 

Thither, consequently, the officers turned their 
footsteps, and, needless to say, their advent gave the 
two criminals a terrible fright. Of course, both 
husband and wife protested they knew nothing of 
O’Connor’s whereabouts; and eventually the police 
took their departure. So, too, shortly afterwards 
did Mr. and Mrs. Manning. 

Next day detectives raided the deserted premises, 
and one of them, chancing to notice that the cement 
round certain flag-stones in the back kitchen looked 
lighter than the rest, prouded it with his penknife. 
It proved to be soft and new, while elsewhere 

it was set and old. 

Of course, the stones were at once taken up. 
Beneath them was a bed of fresh cement. Below that 
again earth mixed with cinders and ashes. And, 
finally, there was the body of the missing man, but 
so burnt and eaten away by the lime that it was only 
identified by a set of false teeth. 

The “electric telegraph,’ then newly introduced, 
was at once set to work, and the two miscreants were 
Tabu en, while 3 ' Manning veg arrested * 

nburgh, while actually en n trying to di 
of some of the bonds a had i= from 
B’Conner's desk. Her husband was run to earth in 
jersey. 

Their trial came off at the Central Criminal Court, 
London, on October 27th, 1849, and resulted in a 
verdict of guilty against both prisoners. The scene 
in court was a remarkable one. Mrs. Manning 
gaudily attired, with lace ruffles at her wrists and 
wearing new primrose-coloured kid gloves, cross- 
examined witnesses, browbeat counsel, and addressed 
the court with great fluency and vehemence. 

On the judge assuming the black cap her handsome 
animal face 

became distorted with passion. 

“No, no, she screamed, “I will not stand it. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves.“ Then she turned, 
fe would pore, . out of on dock had not 

. Cope, en Governor of Newgate, forcib] 

mre pa 185 finishi h to h. abi : 
ut t ing touch to her frenzy. She 

turned Perfectly livid wien impotent pny reviled 
jury, barristers, witnesses, and all who stood 
round 3; and finally, gathering a quantity of rue, 
which, following ancient custom dating from the days 
of the gaol fever, was strewn in front 
she cast it towards the Bench with a contemptuous 


ure. 
On being removed to the condemned cell the in- 
evitable reaction set in. She threw herself upon the 
floor in a fit of abject despair, protested her com- 
A. tried to bill Kerect dy doiita ber bag agg 
ree! ing her lon € 
F 
o t » however, her vanity and of 
admiration never deserted her. 2 
three hours over her final toilet, and appeared on the 
scaffold in a beautifully made gown of rich black 
satin. The result was that this dress fabric fell at 
once into disrepute, its unpopularity lasting for close 
upon thirty years, 


[Next Article: The Lambeth Polsoning 
Mysteries.) 


of the dock, 
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KING EDWARD'S LITTLE LAWS. 


What His Majesty has Signed since his Accession. 


Siren he ascended the Throne, King Edward has 
— upwards of one hundred and thirty new laws. 

ow many readers could mention off-hand one ten-! 
of them? And yet these Acts have had a consider- 
able effect on the habits and ways of many of us. 

The King himself has made nges. First, a 
little law was of considerable value for His 
Majesty's Ministers. Until King Edward's acces. 
sion it was law that, on the death of the Sovereign, 
Ministers must all resign their offices. Now this is 
no longer necessary. 

ajesty, also, has taken unto himself the right 
to make any addition he may think necessary to his 
own titles, so as to include recognition of his 
dominions beyond the seas. 

Another personal act of the Sovereign has been 
the handing over to the nation of Osborne House. 
This was previously the private property of the 
Sovereign, but now it belongs to the public, as a 
Crown ay The quarters occupied by Queen 
Victoria have been opened to the r and the 
grounds are to be used by officers of the Army and 
Navy, and their wives. 

Our genial neighbour, Pat, has to thank King 
Edward’s reign, apart altogether from Land Bills, 
and such measures, for one or two little privileges 
he did not before enioy: One of these is that 
March 17th, St. Patrick’s Day, is a Bank Holiday. 

Another privilege accorded to Ireland is the pas- 
sage of an Act “for the authorisation of races with 
light locomotives in Ireland.“ 

By this little measure, such contests as the Gordon- 
Bennett race last year are legalised, and may be 
held on any three days of the year that may be 
selected. 

But another kind of Irishman is not so pleased 
with the King’s reign. This is the “general dealer,“ 
or, in other words, the second-hand clothes trades- 
man. He has now to carry on his business under 
strict police supervision, must be licensed, his pre- 
mises must be examined, and his books inspected. 

He may not re-sell any article of clothing until a 
week has expired from the purchase, and he may not 
do any business with a person under fourteen years 
of age. He must report stolen goods to the police, 
must not trade on Sunday, and must have his name 
glaringly painted over his shop door. 

Lots of little alterations have been made to suit 
the ways and manners of Scotsmen. ö 

For instance, do all our northern neighbours know 
that it is illegal to throw loose paper into the street 
that is to say, any large quantity of it? 

A. Scotsman must not make any noise in the 
neighbourhood of a sufferer from illness, he must 
not erect “sky signs“ for advertisements. Such 
accidents as that of the Glasgow football tragedy a 

r or so ago have been a lesson to our Scottish 
legislators, and now all structures built with a view 
to accommodating a certain number of persons have 
to be tested by the borough surveyor. 

Motorists for all time will remember “3 Edw. 7, 
cap. 36." This is the Motor Car Act, 1903, which 
limits the speed of vehicles, compels them to be regis- 
tered, to marks of identification, and their 
Wied topers, 2 Edw, 7 28,” i 1 

ith topers, lw. 7, cap. 28,“ is unpopular. 
This is the famous black list? law, the provisions 
of which make it very dangerous to be too convivial 
in public. 

A drunken person need not bother about being 
“disorderly ’’ now, as the Act extends to him the 
hospitality of the police for his intoxication alone. 

omen and girls, and “young persons of both 
sexes in factories, are indebted to “Chapter 22,” of 
the first year of the present reign. Amongst other 
2 this Act makes their Saturday half-holi- 

y a matter of law, not of gencrosity on the part 
of employers. 

In textile factories, no female may work more 
than six hours on Saturday, and in non-testile 
factories, eight hours. 

You may not buy a revolver unless you have a gun 
or game license. If you are under — or a 
drunkard, or a lunatic, you are altogether precludes! 
from carrying this weapon, and the shopkeeper sell 
— one to you is liable to fine or imprisonment. 

f parents neglect their children and, as a result, 
the tyes gt into trouble, a law of the first 
session the King’s reign holds them responsblv 
and liable to fine. 

can prove their poverty, 


Poor 22 if t 
are, under an Act of 1905, entitled to their legal ad- 
vice and defence, at the expense of the Crown, if the 
judges think it fit to allow such defence. . 
Anglers must not use explosives for catching fi-h. 
and a child under fourteen may not purchase father’s 
liquor from a public-house, save in a corked or scaled 


vessel. 

Finally, a gréat and far-reaching change has been 
made in our I laws. ree Traders and 
Protectionists should faint on reading this, we lasten 
to say what it is. Apricots, by a special clause in a 
recent Finance Act, are no longer liable to duty as 


preserved p 


Collecting forms for the FRESH AIR FUND can be had on application—eee the notice on page 644. 
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TOO OLD AT SEVENTEEN. 


dee Stories of People who Lost their Youth, 


(a quaint old newspaper of the year 1754; says 
4 1 amcs’s Gazette, is found the following: J 

“March 19th, 1754, died in Glamorganshire, of 
nere old age and a gradual deday of nature, at seven- 
teen sears and two months, 1 Hopkins, the 
jittle Welshman, lately shown in don. He never 
weighed more than seventeen pounds, but for three 
sears past no more than twelve. The parents have 
‘till six children left, all of whom no way differ from 
other children, pages, one girl of twelve years of 
age, who weighs only eighteen „ and bears 
upon her most of the marks of old age, and in all 
respects resembles her brother when at that age.” 

is is not an isolated case. year, a girl 
under eighteen, living in Brittany, fell into a trance, 
in which che lay unconscious for several months. At 
the end of that time she revived, and for a day or 
two was apparently quite well. Then she sudden! 
began to age. Her skin shrivelled up, her teeth fell 
cut, and in a week she died, presenting all the 
appearance of an old woman. 

A more recent case still is reported from the 
Abraham Lincoln Hospital, New York, where a man 
named William McGrath died at the age of twenty- 
fre, practically an old man. All the organs of his 
body were worn out, and might have belonged to a 
man of ninety. The doctors declared that he must 
bare been dying of old age for three or four ycars. 

A young girl living in Paris is said to have met 
sith a similar death, though barely seventeen years 
of age. In appearance she was an old woman of 
eighty, and a post-mortem examination revealed the 
jact that she had undoubtedly died of old age. 

According to the Kent County Examiner, a some- 
that similar case recently occurred at Hythe, where 
a young lad named Beaney became eo worn and 
decrepit that strangers took him for an old man at 
a distance, and it was not until they looked close 
into his face that they observed that he still retained 
wme of the characteristics of youth. This is the 
lest authenticated case of all, as the representative 
of the newspaper actually saw the lad, Frederick 
Beaney, and gathered the following particulars. His 
nother (now Mrs. Middleton) willingly consented to 
give the facts of the case which had created no little 
nir in the neighbourhood. 

“It is quite true,“ she said, that at one time my 
ton was so ill that he had to walk with a stick just 
like an old man, and if you had seen him you would 
have taken him for one.’ 

“There he comes,” she added, pointing out of the 
vindow to a sturdy youth carrying a heavy load. 
“He doesn’t look very bad now, does he?” 

“No, indeed, the interviewer unhesitatingly re- 
lied. “There is very little of the old man about 
im now. What bi t about the change?” 

Mrs. Middleton, who lives with her son at 2 Arthur 
Villas, Hythe, replied: “Dr. Williams’ pink pills for 
21 e. They and they alone cured my son of 
. 5 that appeared to be carrying him quickly 

ve. 

The young man now entered the room. He looked 
the picture of health, and his ruddy countenance 
trayed no trace of the suffering he had undergone. 
He allowed his mother to tell the story of his illness 
tud remarkable recovery, and contented himself with 
‘corroborative word here and there, and an emphatic 
endorsement of the whole at the close. 
. About à year ago, Mrs. Middleton explained, 
at son had an attack of peritonitis, inflammation 

the stomach, and an obstruction of the bowels, and 

nas for about six weeks in the Victoria Hospital 
it Folkestone. At the end of that time, he was dis- 
“Le cured. But about a month or so later he 

another attack of pain—that would be about the 
‘pring of 1908. The doctors were called in, and they 
n it a return of the old complaint. He was 
— in bed for about three weeks. During that 
lime he fell away to a shadow, and when he walked 
ein, it was with a stick, 

Man 


8 . Linn an O15 is 
The neighbours told me he was in rapi 
“on and could not live long. One day 
i to the sea front (about a 


8 j up and got home as best I 
read! he lay at home ill and almost helpless 
red ru Bewspaper of a man who had suffered as 
eg suffering, having been cured by Dr. 
iy ins’ pink pills for pale 
i? . box. This time I should tell you my son said 
it wits Were not like those he had when he was ill 
ated ritonitis, and were probably due to an aggra- 
: ‘pee of indigestion. at I decided to try the 


med um nom devoutly thankful. They undoubtedly 
bet rth son. He derived benefit from the very 
8 * and by the time he had finished the first 
nd ei a another boy altogether—strong, healthy, 
cred inn Seed appetite. This great improvement 
ine itself at the end of about ten days, by which 
1 quite free from pain and working very 
Two boxes of the pills completely eured him 
„Jou see for yourself, Fred. is ie picture of 


Mrs. Middleton went on to say that she herself 
had derived great benefit from Br. Williams pink 
ale people. After suffering from dyspepsia 
or months, and being able to take no food except 

mised milk, she tried the pills, with the result 
tl tina day or two she was able to eat anything. 

I was nothing but a bag of bones before I com- 
menced to take the pills,“ she said, “and I am sure 

ey will add another . to my life. Mrs. 

3 — * wares 12 1 a tried 
e pills, and one and all had nothing but good 
to say of them. a ‘ 

A conTRAsTING casu is that of Mrs. Ann Howells, 
the celebrated Welsh centenarian, who, if she lives 
until June 22nd, 1904, will attain the remarkable 
age of 106. Mrs. Howells is hale and hearty, and 
ag the whole of her faculties. Bhe is still able 

walk about, and drésses and undresses herself with- 
out the aid of any other person. Mrs. Howells was 
born at Abercwmboy Farm, near Aberdare, in 1798, 
and during the whole of her life she has been a hard- 
working woman. She worked for many years as a 
pit girl, doing such heavy work as unloading trams 
of coal and screening slag and refuse, at the pit head 
of the old Abernant Collieries. Mrs. Howells vividly 
recalls the time when the news of Waterloo reached 
Wales in 1815. She recollects the Chartists going 
in squads to drill on the top of Merthyr Mountain. 
She first married in 1831, being then thirty-three 
years of age, and by that marriage had seven 
children. She married, when ninety years of age, 
her second husband, Thomas Howells, who died ten 
years later. At present Mrs. Howells lives with her 
ppm (aged sixty-eight) and son-in-law, Mr. Job 
Williams, at the Gored Hotel, Melincourt, five miles 
from Neath. Mr. Job Williams (to whom the 
journalist spoke concerning Mrs. Howells’ remark- 
able age) is known by 2 miner throughout Great 
Britain as the hero of the Tynewydd Colliery disaster 


in 1877, when he saved the lives of five miners en- 


tombed in the bowels of the earth for ten days 
ie a flooded pit. The following details of Mrs. 
Howells’ later life are embodied in a statement by 
Mr. Williams, attested by him before a Commissioner 
for Oaths, in the presence and hearing of Mrs. Ann 
lls, on whose behalf he — 198 Howells 
being unable to speak English fluently) : 
STATUTORY DECLARATION. 

About the middle of February, 1902 (said Mr. 
Williams) my mother-in-law, Mrs. Ann Howells, was 
suffering terribly from asthma and with constipa- 
tion, and, being well advanced in years, we enter- 
tained very little hopes of her pong My wife 
(Mrs. Howells’ daughter) was in great distress about 
her mother’s condition, but one evening, when sitting 
in the smoke-room in my house, I picked up a news- 

aper in which was related a wonderful cure by Dr. 
W liams’ pink pills of a young man who had been 
suffering from bronchitis and shortness of breath. 
Being so taken up with the story of his cure, I showed 
my wife the newspaper. She read the article — 
and 1 that we should get a box for mother 
as atrial. I replied that I was quite agrecable, and 
next day, whilst on business at Swansea, I obtained 
from a chemist a box of Dr. Williams’ pink pills, and 
brought them home. Immediately on my return I 

Mrs. Howells to take some of the pills, and 
that afternoon she took a dose, and again that night 
took some more. The old lady next morning a 
ape greatly relieved of her bronchitis, her breath- 
ing was more easy, she had lost the restlessness 
caused by her constipation, and during that day she 
commenced to eat a little better than she had done 
for some time. She continued taking the pills, and 
after three or four days she had regained fairly good 
health, and from that time up to the present the old 
1 Hee always had a box of Dr. Williams’ pink pills 
at hand. Whenever she feels the slighest symptoms 
of bronchitis returning, or being the least bit out of 
health, she takes a dose of Dr. Williams’ pink pills, 
and in no time her trouble is gone. 

Dated this 12th day of March, 1904. 
(Signed) JOB WILLIAMS. 
Gored Hotel, Melincourt, Neath. 
Witness: J. T. DAVIES, 
Solicitor and Commissioncr for Oaths, Neath. 
Mr. Williams added that there was no doubt the old 


lady owed her present good health to Dr. Williams’ 
pink pills, and that he had often taken them himself. 
as di 
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themselves invaluable. Mr. Job Williams asked Mrs. 
Howells: Isn't what I have said correct and true? 
“Yes,” replied the old lady, and without doubt I 
think that Dr. Williams’ pink pills are wonderful, 
and I advise everybody who has not taken them to 
give them a trial.” 


A WOMAN’S TERROR. 


Thought She was Going Blind. 
What Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills Saved Her From. 


Mrs. Youxe, 87 Yorkhill Street, Overnewton, 
Gl w, suffered, as the result of almost entire 
bloodlessness, from a very severe form of chronic in- 
digestion. This led to a diseased state of the liver, 
which (as often happens) caused the optical illusion 
of black specks floating before the eyes. Not under- 
standing her ailment, Mrs. ean was greatly 
alarmed, and thought she was going blind. Anwmia 
or bloodlessness is often a cause of indigestion. 

Our food nourishes us by being dissolved in the 
stomach and absorbed by the blood. If this blood is 
in a thin, watery state, which is really what doctors 
mean when they say we are anemic, or have “too 
little blood“ (the same thing put into English), it is 
unable to absorb nourishment from the food. Con- 
sequently we become thin, pale, and weak, and the 
stomach is irritated by the presence of food which it 
cannot digest, and that is what we call on. ek 
or, if we preter to speak Greek instead of good, plain 
English, dyspepsia. The liver suffers along with the 
stomach from the inability of the blood to do its 
work, and then we have bile, a nasty, dull pain 
between the shoulders, spots floating before the eyes 
(seen by ourselves, but, of course, invisible by other 
people), and presently disease of the kidneys, which 
gives rise to a pain in the small of the back and other 
symptoms. 

Now, the old-fashioned way of treating such a state 
of the body is to excite the stomach by purgatives or 
opening medicine, antibilious pills, and other irritat- 
ing drugs, still ignorantly taken by many people. 
But the new, scientific cure is to remedy the cause 
of the disease by taking something which enriches the 
blood and purifies it of bad matter. Dr. Williams’ 
pink 1155 or pale people make New Blood. This 
New Blood, rich, pure, and (what is very important 
to women) regular, absorbs nourishment from the 
food, and not only cures the indigestion itself, but 
also greatly strengthens the body, giving plumpness 
and a colour to the cheeks and lips. It is, in 
fact, New Life. Dr. Williams’ pink pills for pale 
people give New Blood with every dose, and their 
wonderful effect is quickly felt, especially in the 
appetite and digestion. 

te was this modern, scientific treatment which 
cured Mrs. Young. She says: 

“Some time ago I was operated upon for a serious 
inward complaint, which left me weak and ill. I 
hardly had strength enough to walk. Eee I 
did was painful. I seemed almost bloodless. If I 
walked but to the end of this street I felt so faint 
that I clutched at the railings to avoid falling. I 
could see black ks in front of my eyes, makin 
me partially blind. This greatly alarmed me, as 
had a * horror of going blind. In the morning I 
felt sick, my mouth was dry, and my breath horrible. 
I really thought that I was slowly but surely dying. 

“J chanced to read of a person who had been cured 
of a similar complaint by Dr. Wiliams’ pink pills 
for pale people, and I decided then and there that I 
sll try them. I was amazed at the improvement 
even before I had - through the first box. Food, 
for which I had had such a distaste, was now enjoy- 
able, and by the time I had finished the contents of 
the second box I was in splendid health. I could 
walk about with case, and could mount the 
stairs without stopping for breath: and I had no more 
of the fearful headaches which had been so over- 
powering. The nasty taste in my mouth also dis- 
ee as well as the sickness in the morning. I 
used to be as white as the tablecloth, but since tak- 
ing Dr. Williams’ pink ey I have had a healthy 
colour. And they have had another effect on me. 
Before taking them my hair began to come out; now 
it has grown thickly again. No doubt my hair was 
affected, by the general weakness of my constitution. 
I have been altogether a different woman since tak- 
ing Dr. Williams’ pink pills.” 

Dr. Williams’ pink pills for pale people will do as 
much for other sufferers as they have done for Mrs. 
Young; and their tonic and blood-making qualities 
render them invaluable for all who lack strength. 
Bloodlessness, or antomia, is the constant forerunner 
of consumption. To be ansmic is one of the most 
uncomfortable states of ill-health, causing pale lips, 
dull, bloodshot eyes, headaches, indigestion, breath- 
lessness, and utter want of energy and strength. 
Those who are anemic easily catch cold, and are on 
the high road to consumption. Dr. Williams’ pink 

ills for pale people make new blood. That is how 
hey have cur biliousness, indigestion, kidney 
disease, fits, eczema, and other skin troubles, St. 
Vitus’ dance, paralysis, and locomotor ataxy. For 
women Dr. Williams’ pink pills have proved of un- 
rivalled value, giving regular. comfortable health. 
The genuine pills bear the u name (seven words), 
Dr. Williams’ pink pills fer pate people, and may be 
had at all medicine shops, or post free for 2s. 9d. 
(six boxes 19s. 9d.) frem Dr. Williams’ Medicine 


the rest oi his family, and they always proved Company, Holborn Viaduct, London 
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Mysterious Power Eeeetemsevie og | 
Over Disease = 


Wonderful and Miraculous 
Cures Performed by a 
Mighty Healer. 


At Last There Seems to Have 
Been Discovered the Secret of Long 
Life and Perfect Health, 


Sead, tendon, 
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“A meal in a 
moment” means tak- 
ing time for breakfast, 
getting to work or 
business in good time 
—the youngsters 
early to school. 
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Its pleasant taste 
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* Floral Name 
Puzzles that 
Baffle Scientists. 


We have only 
recently found 
. out why a Rose 
is a Rose. 


’ Derivation of Dandelion is still a 
While the — 5 


“War should an alternative name for the pansy ” 
be heartscasef Or, for that matter, why “ pansy ” 

all? 

9 those questions it is only necessary to 
explain that the flower is dedicated to St. Valentine, 
patron saint of lovers, and that “pansy’’ is simply 
a corruption of pensée (a thought), which is its 
French title. „ 

But these are only two names for that which 
lotanists call “viola tricolor.“ It has about sixty 
others in different parts of Britain alone, and, in the 
whole of Europe, more than two hundred. 

Some of these local synonyms are very quaint and 
pretty, and they nearly all refer to love, lovers, and 
courtship. 

Thus ne have love-and-idle in Lincolnshire, call- 
me- to- you in Sussex, cuddle-me-to-you in Devonshire 
and Cornwall, jump-up-and-kiss-me in Somerset- 
shire, kiss-me-ere-I-rise in Lancashire, pink-of-my- 
John in Cumberland, 

and K t-run-the-street in Durham. 

In the North-East of Scotland, as well as in 
Scandinavia, the flower is, with a species of easily- 
understandable irony, called step-mother. 

It is also known in many country districts by its 
ed English name of Trinity flower, the origin of ine 
title, according to a popular and pretty legend, being 
us follows: 

At first the pansy owned an even sweeter perfume 
than its sister, the violet. But it grew mostly in 
cultivated fields, and the people in seeking it 
trampled down and destroyed the precious corn. 

So the tender-hearted flower prayed to the Hol 
Tiinity to take away from it its perfume, that suc 
daleful damage might no more wrought on its 
account. 

The pious request was granted, and the self- 
heen | lant was at the same time divinely re- 
christened by the name it bore in almost all countries 
lor centuries afterwards, and which is not even yet 
by any means obsolete. 

But if the derivation of the pansy’s many titles is 
fairly obvious, it is far otherwise with the names of 

a large number of other 

Take, for example, the common dandelion. Our 
name for this particular plant is, of course, merely a 
corruption of the French dent-dc-lion, lion's 
tooth,” and it bears a similar title in every other 
European language. 

But the why and the wherefore of it has puzzled 
the most eminent scholars. It is a mystery, and is 
apparently likely to remain one for all time to come. 

Neither is any satisfactory explanation available 
as to Mie f the blossoms of the marsh marigold should 
he called drunkards, or some similar name, over wwe 
whole of Europe and the greater part of Asia. 

Red campions, again, are almost everywhere called 
bachelor’s buttons, and have been for at least six 
hundred years past. But the reason no one can tell 
for certain. 

According to some writers, the name originated in 
4 custom which used to exist among country lads of 
carrying the flowers in question in their pockets, and 
judging by their appearance how they should: succeed 
in their love affairs. But a certain old-time botanist 
arerred that it was because of the similarity of the 
fowers “to the jagged cloathe buttons, 

an worne in this 
„ Another unanswered question in plant etymology 
1s why the prefix, horse, should have come every- 
where to be used to denote something large and 
common, as distinguished from a similar something 
that is small and good. We only know that it is so, 
for we are all acquainted with the horse-chestnut, 
jborse-mushreom, the horse-radish, and horse- 

8 ey. 

Also, we are similarly quite in the dark as to why 
the prefixes, dog and toad, should invariably and 
everywhere denote something spurious or mean. All 
we know, for certain, is that the distinction is of 
a? ancient date. 


or at least seven hundred years a dog-violet has 


„ Meant a violet which is worthless, from having no 


Perfume like the real violet. The dog-elder is a 
thrub which superficially resembles the at one time 
Ercatly revered elder-tree. Dog-rose belongs to the 
fame category, and toad-flax. While dog-parslcy, 
ae somewhat resembling the true parsley, is 
tot only worthless, but poisonous. 

On the other hand, the genesis of many plant 
Rimes (as distinguished from prefixes), whose de- 


Tivations were once entirely lost, have been traced 
by the 8 rescarches of students. 

It has been clearly proved, for instance, that 
parsley is made up of two obsolete Greek words, 
meaning primarily “a plant which grows on a rock.“ 
and, secondarily “ victory.“ With it consequently 
in course of time the winners in the Isthmian games 
came to be crowned. Afterwards anything extra 
good or great was incircled with a chaplet of it. 

Lilac, again, long a puzzle, has been discovered to 
be identical with lilag, a Persian word signifying 
flowers ; it mpi been introduced into Euro rom 
that country early in the sixtcenth century, by Bus- 

k, a German traveller. 

Similarly, when it became known that the tulip 
also came first from Persia, it was an easy matter to 
identify the name with thoulyban, the word used in 
that country to signify a turban. 

The cockle of our cornfields is ancient British, one 
of the very few words of the kind left in our 
language. Daisy is Saxon—daeges age, : 

or “eye of the day.” 

Many plants, whose names, owing to their some- 
what unusual appearance, might be expected to 

resent unusual difficulties to the etymologist, are 
ound on examination to embody simply the names 
of those individuals who first discovered their where- 
abouts, and introduced them into European 
countries. 

Thus, the stately dahlia is named after Andrew 
Dahl, a Swedish botanist. The fuchsia, a native of 
Chili, was christened after Leonard Fuchs, a German 
scientist and traveller. While the magnolia was so 
called in honour of Picrre Magnol, an eminent 
writer on botanical subjects. 

On the other hand, the simplest flower names are 
frequently the most difficult to trace back to their 
original birth-root, so to speak. 

* se, ag? instance, x, 3 3 into most 
uropean languages, and long suppo to signif, 
mersty vod and to have been bestowed aon 1 

flower 
on account of its colour. 

But Professor Max Muller came along, and 
pointed out that originally the rose was not red at 
all; and then set to work to solve the problem him- 
self from the beginning. 

His researches were prolonged and laborious, but 
in the end he made it plain that the Latin rosa— 
whence of course, our rose—was simply a corruption 
of rhodon, a very ancient Aryan word, meaning 
“spring ’’ or “bloom.” 

ven Muller, however, was unable to say why the 
forget-me-not should have been known from time 
immemorial in Devonshire, and in Devonshire alone, 
as the bugloss, seeing that this latter curious- 
looking name is, without doubt, derived from two 
Greek words, meaning tongue and ox,“ and the 
connection between the ancient Greeks and the 
Devon peasantry is quite unapparent. 

Hyacinth was another flower name that long 
puzzled the scholars, until someone unearthed a two- 
thousand-year-old legend, which made the bloom in 


question 
from the blood of Hyacinthus. 

Lichen means literally leprosy, and very pat and 
appropriate the name was undoubtedly when the 
appearance of that dread disease on the human body 
was unfortunately known to nearly everybody. Its 
well-nigh universal use, too, shows us how wiue- 
spread must have been at one time the terrible 
malady after which it was christened. 

The hawthorn is similarly interesting, for it means 
“hedge thorn, and its early appearance in the 
various Germanic dialects points to an equally early 
use of hedges, and the consequent appropriation of 
separate plots of land by clans, families, and in- 
dividuals. 

Such words as the two last mentioned would, of 
course, drift naturally into our language, and be 
incorporated with it. But it is exceedingly nuzzling 
to understand in what manner the name “birch” 
came to us from the primeval forests of India cen- 
turies on centuries before Europeans had any know- 
* of the existence of that country. 

Then, again, there is the curious case of the 
mignonette. This is a French name, the literal 
meaning of the term being “little darling.” Yet in 
France the word mignonette, as applied to the flower, 
has no meaning, for the French people everywhere 
know it as the réséda. 


— 
LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. 


“Miss Beavtircr—er, h’m—Gladys,” began the 
suitor, in well modulated tones, at the same time 
extending his right hand in the general direction of 
the maiden, and unlimbering his left knee preparatory 
to Ware the attitude prescribed by the best 
authorities for such occasions, “as I humbly approach 
the shrine of your dazzling loveliness 

“Pardon me, Mr. . interrupted the fair 

oung creature, “but perhaps I ought to tell you that 
accepted Mr. Rushmore last night 

“Then, by Jove! all that I have to say is that you 
have missed one of the most eloquent and carefully- 
prepared proposals you ever listened to.” 


PERSONAL Pans. 


Tur Suan or Persia has a sword scabbard worth 

Pnixcx Fenntxaxp or Beicarta is one of the best 
revolver shots in the world. 

THERE are no fewer than twenty-four physicians and 
surgeons regularly attached to the el Court. 

QUEEN WIInEIXISA, who is the nicce of our own Duchess 
of Albany, is fond of collecting Japanese curios. 

Tue Prive Minister is 2 eredited with being good 
only at golf, but he is no mean player of lawn tennis also. 


Lorp Wotsetey is usually spoken of as an Irishman; 
pice only partly correct, as he belongs to a Staffordshire 
amily. 

Ar Sandringham, the Queen has some of the furniture 
which formed part of the household in which she lived 
in Copenhagen when a girl. 

Qvéen Hevea or Itaty is an untiring walker; she was 
accustomed to take long tramps with her father and 
Lrothers on the hills of her native country, Montenegro. 

Tun Drag or Coxxavcut surprised most of the Indian 
Princes during his Coronation visit to India by his prowess 
with the rifle. Most Army men envy his shill. 

Lonp Rosepery began speech-making at the early age 
of fourteen, when he addressed a volunteer regiment and 
excited much enthusiasm and admiration. 

Tue Prixce Recext or Bavanta collects beetles; but he 

dces not kill them, he keeps them alive and studies them 
elcsely. He says that they are gifted with great intelli- 
gence. 
_ Kixe Epwarp is always eager to receive early news of 
impertant events before they are actually published, and 
his friends cannot please him better than by telegraphing 
interesting items. 

Tne Kixd or tHe Bercraxs wishes thut he had been a 
sailor, but his friends say that he would have mado a 
splendid man of business. His money is chictly invested 
in commercial concerns. 

Tue Drenxss or Fire, who cares little for Court ccre- 
monies and prefers to live the life of a country lady, has 
becn studying Gaelic in order that she may ‘Le able to 
converse with her Highland tenantry in theie own tongue. 


Mr. Yerkes, the American financier, docs not believe 
that a man is “too old at forty”; he says, if correctly 
reported, that a man is in his apprentice days until he 
a forty, and that a business man is not ripe until he is 

ty. 

Mr. Cnoate, the American Minister in London, is an 
f of a man who sacrifices money for a proud position 
and the opportunity of serving his country. His salary is 
£3,500 a year, but while he was practising at the Bar he 
made nearer £20, 

Mr. Pixrno's method of writing a Phy is to choose a 
sel of characters and then run on and let the plot work 
itself out. If the set of characters is such that the plot 
will not spring naturally from them, he casts them aside 
and thinks out another set. 

Prixce Watpemar oF Drxuanx is a good amateur boxer. 
and one of the spectacles witnessed by a select few is a 
“round” with the gloves on between him «nd his august 
relation, the Tsar, when there is a family gathering in 
our own Queen's native land. 

Tae Eurxxon or AUSTRIA never lays a game of cards 
unless he is very much worried. The Kaiser does not 
touch cards except when on beard his yacht. The King 
of Italy has a horror of cards. and Queen Christina of Spuin 
tanished them from the Spanish Court. 


Miss Exxxx Terny possesses the gift of taking infinite 
pains, which, according to a cclebrated seying. is the hall 
marke of genius. Before apy-caring as Cordelia in King 
Lear, she made a collection of near] books on customs, 
history, and costumes, in crder to glean all the information 
that might be useful. 

Queen Orca or Greece is scldom heard of outside her 
own little kingdom, but she is adored within it. She 
takes the greatest interest in hospital work und nursing. 
and she finds much pleasure in acting as match-mnakcr to 
her pocrer subjects; she has provided, out ot her own 
purse, hundreds of dowries for peasant girls. 

Wuey Dr. Ingram, the present Bishop of London, 
became Bishop of Stcpney, he was advised by a gond- 
natured laundress that he would make ne headway. with 
tho people unicss he adopted a grey shirt and a “dicky.” 
like most of the men wore on Sundays. The Bishop tock 
the hint, and found that he really profited by it. 


Jcan DE Reszxe was once offered £500 to sing three 
songs in a West-end drawing-room, but declined the offer; 
he fas frequently received a blank cheque and becn asked to 
fill it up for any amount he liked if he would contract for a 
series of private concerts in society: It is estimated 
that he and his brother have together earned close on 
£750,000. 

Mr. Wareixcton Bapex-Powet, brother of the hero 
of Mafeking, is a quiet - locking barrister, and few people 
imagine that he was a sailor for thirteen years before it 
downed on him that there was more money to be made at 
the Bar. He is constantly designing cances, and is respon- 
sible for about two dozen, each of which hus been named 
Nautilus. 

Dr. Cau the principal of the Royal Normal College 
for the Blind, is one of those who can find pleasure in 
lifo without sight. He is an expert mountaincer, is fond 
of cycling, and can thoroughly appreciate scenery which is 
described to him. In America, years ago, he taught slaves 
to read, and was threatened with death in_ twenty-four 
hours if he did not desist; it was only his affliction which 
eaved him, as it created sympathy fer him, Lat be had 
to “git.” 
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Hermes 
nd 
) 1 How the Incomes of 
ee ee 
Giese Lawyare are the Best Paid Wage Earners, 
Though Lecturers Sometimes Rum them Very Close. 
Ir is very difficult to obtain any idea of the average 

been 


if 


earnings of people who are uncontrolled by 
unions. Very careful investigations have 
made, and, as a comparison of thoroughly typical 
cases, it appears that the barmaid, who works 
fourteen to eighteen hours a day, earns on an 
average from 10s, to 15s. a week. A waitress has not 
to work anything like such long hours, as she will 
work from nine to eleven hours a day, and make an 
average wage of 9s. to 15s, 

In a business office a secretarial clerk, who has to 
deal with foreign correspondence, works about eight 
hours a day, and earns from dbs. to 50s. a week, 
whilst a typine working about eight hours a day, 
earns from 10s. to 15s. 7 

A telegraphist working eight hours a day, and a 
letter-sorter working eight hours a day, earn re- 
spectively from 10s. to 288., and from 128. to 2ls. 
Such people as ballet dancers, chorus singers, and 
actresses, who have no hour limit, vary greatly in 
their average weekly earnings. A ballet dancer will 
earn anything from 5s. to £5 a week, a chorus singer 
from 15s. to £2, and an actress = 

from 12s. to £100 a week. 

A girl clerk at the General Post Office, age from 
fifteen to eighteen, and working six hours a om fs 
earns £35 per year, while a woman clerk, age eigh- 
teen to twenty, working an hour longer a day, re- 
ceives £55 a year. 

A London bus driver earns from 6s. Gd. to 7s. 6d. 
a day. Still the hours are very long, and, practically 
speaking, he is never af home. Each driver 
pays 2d. a day, and the conductors ld. a day, to a 
compensation fund, out of which any damage which 
the bus inflicts upon other vehicles or lamp-posts 
is paid. The breakage of a . is usually 
assessed at £5. The earnings of a bus range from 
50s. to £4 a day. 

Some of the London busmen have to pay a 
sovereign before they are 2 The bribe 
usually goes into the pocket of the horse- master 's 
assistant. In addition, the busman often pays his 
first day's wage for a good word said by an under- 
strapper. 

It is very difficult to get an idea what the . 
clerk really earns. Some of the junior clerks in the 
leading banks get considerably higher pay than 
those in other similar appointments. One of the 
leading London banks has given a “warrant of ap- 


pointment to a hosier, 
and a tailor. 


a bootmaker, & . 

Members of the staff are placed on specially 
favourable terms when dealing with these firms, 
which are all firms of standing. The bill is sent to 
the head office, where it is settled with the full dis- 
count by the bank. Then the members of the staff 
pay off a certain proportion month by month, prac- 
tically a their clothes at the lowest trade 
prices by monthly instalments. 

Street vocalists earn tolerably good wages. A 
typical case is one in which the earnings were read 
out in a London court. The earnings were stated 
to be: Monday, 6s. 3jd.; Tuesday, 6s. Sd.; Wednes- 
day, 3s. 10d.—which was rather a bad day; Thurs- 
day, 3s. 8d.—a worse ss Friday, 11s. 10d.—the 
best day in the week; and Saturday, 9s. 8d. This 
gives a total of £2 1s. 64d. a week. 

Newsboys by no means earn poor wages. It was 
stated by Mr. Robert Peacock, the chief constable 
of Manchester, that some of the lads make regularly 
from 10s. to 14s. a week; in some instances, the 
newslads Lay as a 

a week selling japers. 

The turnover of a street newsvendor in Piccadilly 
has amounted to £1,800 a year, giving a profit of 
£7 a week, exclusive of the £270 4 year paid to him 


average about 50s. a week, one this is augmen 


consi are made, as the 


get, is far better than the ordinary swill usually 


The FRESH AIR FUND wants to break all records this year, 


authorship. 
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“ Assistant laundress wanted; salary offered £45 
with use of sitting-room and bedroom, washing, etc. 
(partial board).” 

„In bod 3 paper is . 9 
. Alas! only 210 1 


violets i 2 gross, each flower ha 
5 che Linked hands four times. 


per 4d. or 
Sd. a thousand; making tucked b. 8 each, 
and ladies’ long jackets, 8d. each. For P 
the women take and back their work to the 
shop or warehouse, in ition to providing their 
own machines and cotton. 

Quite of an ordinary character is 23d. a gross 
for matches, workers finding paste and twine, and 
fetching and delivering the work. Among other 
blood wages may be mentioned canvas shoes, 1s. 3d. 
per dozen pairs; babies’ shoes, 10d. per dozen ; cover- 
ing bodice steels, 4d. per gross; and Vg oo 
shades, 3jd. each. These sunshades sell for half a 
guinea each. The whole of the above facts are 
vouched for by the general secretary of one of the 

best kn children’ 


own s homes. 

On the other hand may be mentioned extraordina- 
rily good earnings made by some lecturers. Stanley, 
for instance, made £22,000 by delivering ten lectures, 
and he is closely followed by Ian Maclaren, who made 
£10,000 in six weeks. Good earnings are made at the 
Parliamentary Bar; for instance, Sir William Har- 
court, during the last year he was at the Parlia- 
mentary Bee made something like £17,000, 

Sir Edward Clarke is said to be earning £48 6s. 8d. 
an hour. This means that he is earning 3d. a second, 
and makes him the best paid professional man in 
the country. 

Prominent lawyers are the best paid of all wage 
earners. There is one ‘case known where two 
lawyers divided between them a fee of £100,000, 
simply for advising and drawing up papers in a 
case of recent date. 

Dering oe hearing of a judgment summons at 
the Lambeth County Court not long ago, it turned 
out that the debtor, who was a fully qualified medical 
man, was employed as an assistant at only 15s. a 
week. He was twenty-eight. Still, it cannot be 
said that, as a rule, doctors are badly off, their 
average earnings amounting to anything 

between £400 and £500 a year. 

A jockey receives three guineas for every mount, 
with an addition of two guineas for each winning 
ride, as well as special retaining feés. Special re- 
taining fees of between £50 and £100 are known to 
122 paid for the services of crack jockeys or appren- 

ices. 

Bookmakers also make very handsome incomes. 
Recon ding to Mr. John Hawke, at the present there 
are 20, professional bookmakers. Some of these 
make an income of £50,000 a year. 

It is usually believed that novelists make very 
large sums from their writings. It was stated a 
short time ago that a very well-known novelist 
estimated another novelist’s earnings, out of a 
single book, at £50,000. This sounds very nice, but 
it is far from being fact. Mr. Heinemann has 
stated that he docs not think there are twenty-five 
novelists all told who make £250 a year, so far as 
this co is concerned. 

. G. S. Street has given out that £150 a year 
is the largest sum that any person of reasonable 
talent may expect to earn from conscientious 
There may, perhaps, be a dozen 
authors in this country whose average earnings, 
spread over a number of years, exceed £1,000 a year. 
ndeed, it is a solemn fact that there are only 
forty novelists who make a living wage by their 


books alone. 
— 2 —ü4ũ òh 
HOW IT HAPPENED. 


Aunt Marra: Don't deny it, Martha. I saw you; 
your lips and his met just as I came into the room.” 

Martha : “Yes, auntie; but it was all an accident. 
I started to whisper something inte Charley's ear at 
the same moment that he tried to whisper something 
into my ear, and that is how it happened. Charley 
felt as bad about it as I did, I’m sure. 


eg ͤ—. 
“T's satisfied,” said the a tailor, “tha 
don’t intend to pa won. Shia sae „5 e 


“ All o chuc the ha) btor. “ 0 
satisfied, I am.“ n den 


— — 

Prorzssorn or Locro: “I put my hat down in this 
room. I cannot see it anywhere. There has been 
nobody in besides myself. Therefore, I am sitting 
on it.“ He was! 


— — 
Cuouty: “Aw—Ja T think I'll ft 
Valet: “Yes, 5 e 
Chollya “And, James, bé sure to be handy to- 
aw—open me eyes when I awake. 


WEEK ENDING 
Mary 12, 1904. 


COMPLAINTS GURED BY TAILORS. 


How Clothes are Cut to Disguise Faults of the Figure. 


Tue ideal tailor not only cuts well, and waits in- 
definitely for payment of his bill, but is also a good 
doctor. His patients are customers suffering from 
irregularities of the „ for which he is calloj 
upon to prescribe a c 

The diseases for which the tailor has to prescribo 
number about a dozen. A patient is too tall or to» 
short, too thin or too stout, too dark or too fair. 
He has legs which are just too long, or just too short. 
and similar inconveniences in the matter of narra. 
ithe patents, 1 ei,’ 

patients, „ just walk in to their tail. r. 
and leave him to prescribe the clothes-cure whi:', 
will (correct, so far as possible, his disfigurement. 
and — them from the public eye. ü 

Ac 's ailment is, say, six feet six of heigh, 
unaccompanied by Laks hsm breadth. Now. th 
tailor-doctor will carefull promrive a elothes- cur. 
Mr. Brown, aq we may call him, must dress hiniself 
down ” as far as possible. 

Firstly, he will on no account wear a frock cos! 
unless absolutely compelled by custom to do so. \ 
frock coat always accentuates height. 

The cure prescribed for Mr. Brown will be 4 
loose-built jacket-suit reaching as low as pos;iii- 
The pattern selected for him will be one whi-' 
neutralises his height. 

On no account will he wear a suit in which occur 
thin, downward stripes, as this would make him lou 
taller still. Mr. Brown’s pattern must run cro-:- 
wise, and be designed to convey an idea of breadth. 

A little trick of Mr. Brown’s tailor will probab!: 
be to prescribe a very low-cut waistcoat, in which tl“ 
buttons are set far apart. The lowest button wil! 
be placed lower than usual, and the opening at th. 
chest will be ample, in order to allow Mr. Brown t 
a ee of shirt front. 

Probably, the customer will be recommended to wear 
a bow, instead of a sailor’s knot. He will be for- 
bidden to wear a narrow tie. 

Quite different will be the treatment prescribed f.,: 
the very short customer. He must dress his figu:> 
“up.” The frock coat is a strongly-recommendet 
cure, as, crowned by a “topper,” it always tends tu 
2 height. 

is jackéts will be close-cut, and not, on any 
account, wide. Probably the fold of the collar wi! 
be cut high, and also the waistcoat. The short 
customer will be forbidden the bow, and recoiuamendet 
to wear a narrow sailor’s knot. 

In the summer, he will be strongly advised to 20 
in for a pattern of flannel suit in which stripes run 
downward. In fact, everything must be done 
“cut up the figure. 

If the short man is also stout, his treatment wi!’ 
be more severe still. It is a standing mystery wiv 
so many stout men of the sporting kind persi-t in 
wearing loud check suits. Anything more ten:li:s 
to confirm stoutness cannot be imagined. 

On no account should a stout man wear bras! 
patterns. They should always be as slight 
possible. He should not wear a double-brea-iel 
waistcoat. 

The double-breasted waistcoat is a clothes-ctire i 
much demand. It is a great corrective. Firstly. i. 
seems to add to one’s chest measurement, and tie. 


fore is indulged in by all who are narrow in (it 


respect. 

man who, in addition to a narrow chest. !“ 
inclined to stoutness, has a cure in the shape 
his waistcoat. This will be double-breasted, ami 1": 
pattern will be lines converging towards the lowe: 
centre of the waistcoat. 

This will suggest to the casual observer that th." 
is chest measurement in the wearer, and not > 
great a waist. The man whose chest measuren 
is too generous is recommended not to wear t™ 
double-breaster. 

Norfolk jackets are “cures”? to be carefully tall n. 
and never wrongly. In the case of a very tall m2", 
nothing sets off his height better than the Norfoik. 
But the short man with the same jacket is regar 
as a mistake. His shortness is emphasised. 

The selection of patterns is one of thé branche: in 
which the tailor’s “curing” abilities are brought int 
play. Ai from choosing patterns to ct of 
excesses of the figure, there are the colour and eb. 
plexion of a customer to be regarded. . 

For instance, a dark, sallow man must havo li. 
so as to divert attention from lis 
On this account he will never 
wear a pattern in which there is a suspicion of gree". 
— so emphasises a sallow, yellow complexion a5 


sat le rong tatey be ‘politely ware 
ttern, but if fair politely wa 
pe too light very 7 


In this matter, P.W. ma gts thé advice given 
lothes’ specialist: 
“A man has no better adviser in the matter of 


2 — If men took lesson- 
appearance. more ess 
t * from women we should be a bet or · 

dressed race.“ 


. 
E 


Will you help with your ninepence ? 


7. 


while Pear: Buying ts a Complete Gamble. 


Wit this summer be hot and dry or, like miserable 
1003, cold and wet? There are more than farmers 
who are asking themselves that jeg every day, 
and praying for fine weather and heat. 

A blazing summer like that of 1901 means a 
fortune to the ice importers; a chilly, dull one, like 
last year, something very like ruin. 

During the summer months of 1901 Norway sent 
to London more than a quarter of a million tons of 
ive, Most of this is carried by sailing ships, and 
this fact adds another element of chanco to the 
business, for if the winds are not favourable, and o 
hot spell comes on suddenly, an ice-famine may be 
the consequence. . 

On the other hand, with favouring gales, a la 
number of ice-laden vessels may arrive in a bunch, 
with the result that more ice is gathered at the 
docks than can be accommodated in the storehouses, 
and the importers find themselves compelled to pay 
beavy sums in demurrage. 

Nor is the summer weather the only element of 
chance about the ice business. If snow falls during 
the first winter frosts when the Norwegian lakes 
are freezing over, the ice 


1 thaw during the frost is almost 
Again, a partial thaw during rost is as 
* for it e the ice spongy. Altogether, it is 
no wonder that the ice im r feels it to keep 
other irons in the fire, and most of them do so. 

There are, of course, very few businesses in which 
pure chance does not play an important part. A war 
may ruin a coal owner, a single storm may cause 
fatal loss to a marine insurance 53 fire, 
like the one which recently destroyed half Baltimore, 
may break a fire insurance company. 

A sudden panic has often spelt ruin to a great firm 
of bankers, while brokers in all food-stuffs feel the 
influence of drought, floods, war, or revolution in 
any part of the world: 

But apart from these, there are many businesses 
which may be said to exist almost entirely on the 
clement of chance. 
aiddend of 198 per 8 year’ ps 3 

ividen cent. on @ ‘8 wo ir 
profits having . to over £7,000. Yet only a 
few years previously another Scottish whaling com- 
pany was forced into 1 because for two 
whole years their ships, though weli-found and well- 
manned, had not ——- catching 
sufficient whales expenses. 

There is no accounting for R vagaries of whales. 
A patch of sea which in one is swarming with 
them will be drawn absolutely blank the next. 

Pearl buying is a.complete gamble. 

Cingalese oyster fishing is over, and the laden boats 

return, the cargo of each is divided into three 2 

1 5 beaps belong to the Government and one to 
wor. 

Tho Government official can choose any two heaps 
he wishes, Then the unopened oysters are divided 
into parcels of a thousand each and. offered at 
auction. 

The purchaser is in something the same position as 
the buyer of a prize t at a fair. He may, on 
opening his purchase, find fifty sizable pearls, or he 
. nothing at all. 

e cleverest theatrical manager that lives can 


never be certain beforehand wh a new play will 
cr will not hit the ular fancy. The must 
be produced at a of many thousands before the 
verdict can be obtained. 
cess will mean fortune. 
For San Toy, for instance, the public have already 
Paid at least two and a half millions. Failure, on 


vee other hand, implies absolute loss both of money 
and time. 

But great as are the risks which theatrical 
Managers are compelled to run, they are e 
by those incurred ay the theatre-ticket 7. 

The old-fashioned and most respectable “ Libraries ” 
of Bond street and the City are, in reality, absolute 
gamblers in the matter of ti selling. The bulk 
of the trade rests with six firms only, and this is in 
itself a f of the long purses and longer heads 
needful for managing the business. . 

Long before a play is produced the libraries 
approach the manager as to the purchase of tickets. 


ften a library pays thousands of pounds down in 
N id some 2 of seats tly during the 

no ro ay. 

If the 1 1. not 4 — the library in question 


often es a loss of £100 a week for or twelve 
Weeks on end. On the other hand, if s play is a 
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great guccess, the libraries which have invested 
forehand make considerable profits. 

Managers do not these profits, which 
amount to about 15 per cent. on the ‘tickets sold, for 
the large lump sums paid down beforehand in 
exchange for tickets are naturally of great assistance 
to the eee. during so expensive a business as the 
Production of a modern play. 

The magnitude of the business done by libraries in 
London may be from the fact that they sell oveg 
1,750,000 yearly, for which the managers 
receive in round figures the sum of £630,000. 

Coal mining is for the miners in certain parts of 
the country a 9 gamble. It is easy to under- 
stand that in different parts of the same coal pit the 
amount of coal which a man can cut in a day varies 
very greatly. One seam may be eight feet thick, 
another only four. One is hard coal, another soft. 

Miners are always paid by weight. To even up 
matters, a system known as “cavilling’’ was intro- 

many years ago, and is still in force in many 
parts of the country, especially in Durham. By this 
system the places in the mine are balloted for 


once a quarter among the colliers. 
The importance of this ballot to the men may be 
judged from the fact that while in a good part of 


mine a man may make seven or eight shillin 
a day with ease, in another his outside gains will 
half that sum only. 

The drawing is done with as much formality as 
that in a French Government lottery, and the excite- 
ment and anxiety in the faces of the men are plain 
proofs of the intensity of their interest in the result. 

Another business, usually looked upon as one of 
the steadiest and best paying in the world, contains, 

ever, @ curious element of chance. It is that o 
distilling. 

With the same skill and care, with the same 
material, and the same process, yet it often seems 
utterly impossible to produce exactly the same quality 
of whisky or brandy twice r 

There is a case on record of a distiller, famous for 
8 special quality of whisky, who was obliged for some 
reason to move his plant to another 


part of the same town. : 

He el up an exact duplicate of his old building, 
used the same still, employed the samo hands, used 
the same material, even, it is said, went so far as 
to smash two panes of glass which had been broken 
in the old disti 17 

Yet to save his life he could not produce the same 
whisky. It was very good, but yet there was some- 
thing lacking which the original spirit had 
In . he eventually sold out and retired. 

Ship building, again, has about it a somewhat 
similar element of chance. This refers more par- 
ticularly to yacht building. Some few Ts ago 2 
San Francisco ship launched a scow—a flat-bottomed 
sailing craft—which developed an extraordinary and 
unlooked-for turn of speed. 

A yachtsman approached the firm that built her 
and ordered a duplicate. She was built and care- 
fully rigged. She proved nearly two knots an hour 
slower than her original. 

The yachtsman was annoyed. So was the firm. 
They got their original ecow back, took her out of 
water and built a third boat, a slavish copy. It was 
impossible to tell the two apart. Yet when No. 8 
was launched she was very little better as 

than the first copy. Any yacht- builder can tell 
similar stories. 


MADE A DIFFERENCE. 


He had just doffed his hat as a remarkably pretty 
woman passed, and his companion enviously congratu- 
lated him upon his acquaintance. 
“Oh,” he replied carelessly, “that is Miss Money- 
a , isn’t le 1 
is. K. know her?’ 


“Well, I say so. Why, she’s an old flame of 
e.” 

“Qld flame of yours?” 

„That's what I said.” 


“You may be an old flame of hers, but she is not an 
urs. 
What's the difference?” 
“Tf you are an old flame of hers, her father must 
have put you out?” 
“You're right, old man. That's just what he did.” 


Ernexs “ What foclish things a young man will do 
when he is in love!” 
Edith; “Oh, Ethel! Has he proposed 7? 


ed 
Wire: “Oh, John! I was shopping at Joblotz 


to-day, and I saw just the sweetest thing there.“ 
Husband 4 Tomitieally) : Tes. That's a at 
scheme of oblotz to have mirrors all through his 
shop.”” 
r tires 
Tur b 


racing motor-car was fair ing. 
ny Salles 4 hour, yelled the Tu chubeur. 
" 27 21 am just full f grit,“ replied the pretty girl 

am of grit,“ re y gir’ 
as se swallowed another eat of dust. pee 
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HONEST THIEVES. 


When Conscience made Cowards of Criminals. 


Provipap they were left a or £8,000 in 
return, not many le would averse to being 
robbed of a pocket- worth only a pound or two. 
Such a large sum was ag Ey recently by 
a thief to his victim, a Mrs. Peter Jordan, of 
Brockton, Massachusetts. 

The pocket-book had been stolen while Mrs. Jordan 
was a visitor at the fair in her town, and though the 
police were informed and a reward offered for its 
recovery, all efforts were without result. 

Imagine the good woman’s surprise, therefore, 
when, fifteen years later, she received a letter from a 
firm of New York solicitors informing her that their 
client, one George W. Todd, had bequeathed to her 
the whole of his fortune as reparation for the theft 
committed so long before. 

Bill Sikes is not often guilty of such generosity. 
One of his apr f however, did return interest at ten 
per cent. with the capital he had stolen. 

The thief in question, a man named Figinski, an 
employé in a Vienna railway station, had abscunded 
with £280, and several months went by, despite the 
efforts of the police, without news of him. 

Then one day the employers received a registered 
letter from their late servant. Upon opening tho 
package they discovered the stolen money, together 
with the interest. In an accompanying note 
9 1 described how he had fled to Monto Carlo, 
had invested the £280 at the gaming tables, aid, 
i ie had converted his stolen gains into 


Not long ago a a oe up a satchel in tho Rue 
de Rennes, Paris, which she took immediately to the 
nenrest police station. The owner of the satchel later 
claimed the property, but complained that a £20 bank- 
note was missing, and accused the finder of stealing 


sponge the commissaire opened an inquiry, he could 
find nothing to justify the assumption that the lady 
who found the satchel had been dishonest. A few 
10 later, however, a Lazarist priest came into the 
police station with the missing note. He had 
received it from an unknown penitent in the con- 
fessional box. 

The burglars who broke into a Berlin lamp factory 
recently and stole money, ae and 13,000 marks’ 
(£650) worth of bonds, a few days later returned the 
bonds with a note saying that “as the same might 
betray them, they would not deprive the owner of 
this portion of his aa ll 

The action of a French burglar about the same 
time was very similar. Though taking all the money 
he could lay his hands on, he declined to rob the fair 
owner of the house into which he had broken of 
anything else. As his note so sympathetically put it, 
“he could not find it in his heart to take Madame’s 
jewels in case they were heirlooms.” 

People who are usually honest have before now 
committed indiscretions for which they have repented 
afterwards and endeavoured to make reparation. In 
one case, which came to light last summer, a lady 
returned to 6 hotel-keeper in Rogas, Italy, two silver 
dessert knives which had stolen as a school girl 
twenty years before. 

To the tender mercies of the post was left an Indian 
silver bowl, which, after a disa nee for several 
months from Somerset College, Ventnor, was, a short 
time back, returned anonymously. 

A n has before now been the recipient of 
retu stolen property. Such a package was 
received quite recently by Mr. Curtis Bennett, the 
stipendiary of a police-court. 

o men were charged with stealing a sovereign 
and a gold watch and chain by means of the three- 
card trick, and a detective was telling the Court that 
he had been unable to trace the stolen property, when 
Mr. Bennett gave a pleasant surprise to the 
proceedings. 

Producing a sealed registered packet, which had 
been sent to him the ager day, amid much amuse 
ment, he took out the stolen property, which the 
writer of the accompanying note requested should be 
handed to the prosecutor. 

Of a different class altogether is the man who 
returns conscience-money to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in respect of unpaid income tax. Though 
the average sum received is between £4,000 and 
£5,000, so much as £10,000 in a single year has been 
received by the authorities. 

Railway companies, banks, and insurance companies 
have also had money returned to them by conscience- 
stricken people who had defrauded them. 

But the most curious manner of returning stolen 

ins, by a professional 
dee na Gyurikoviz hanged 

ack. 

This man—he was eighty years of age—had lived for 
upwards of ten years on the leavings on the platcs at 

enna restaurants, but when he put an end to his 
existence £42,000 was found in money and securities 
in his miserable garret. The whole sum he be- 

ueathed to the University of Pressburg, whero, in 
ormer years, he made the nucleus of his fortune by 
swindling. 


Gizpence everywhere, 


himself a ycar or so 


thief, however, was when a 


A. 


About the Bus · Jum ping Lady of Kensington. 
And the Man who is Always Riding in Railway 
Carriages. 


Tune is 3 certain individual, well-known to most 
of the officials on the principal English lines, whose 
whole life—so far as 1 waking hours are concerned 
—is passed journeying in railway carriages. 

He 3 no — — at any of his many ter- 
minal destinations. More often t not he merely 
crosses from the up platform to the down, or vice- 
versd, and resumes his wanderings A5oee 

Although he invariably travels first-class, he never 
tips; and he rarely opens his mouth, either to 
the servants of the companies he so persistently 
patronises, or to his fellow travellers. — 

A return ticket he has never once been known to 
invest in. Where night overtakes him, there he 
sleeps, selecting, for E a railway hotel. At 
teu o'clock on the following morning, or as near that 
hour as the service of trains will allow of, he starts 
of again. 

Absolutely no explanation has ever been forth- 
coming of his reasons for indulging this extra- 
ordinary fad, which must cost him many 


pounds annum. 
Perpetually riding in serge ny is, of course, far 
less expensive than perpetuall riding in trains, but 
evens penny fare, multiplied minute after minute 


and month after month, must amount to a consider- 
able sum in the course of the year. 

2 Pap 4 . 3 is one lady m7 a e 
sai nd annually an income o princi; 
after this | fashion. J 

She patronises almost exclusively the omnibuses 
a between Piccadilly Circus and Putney. All 
the conductors on this particular route know her well, 
and make a point of collecting her fare as soon as she 
oe bus; for she alights again almost im- 

ately. 

Ask them the meaning of it all, and you will be 


eo, never-ending quest. 
Most journalists have heard of the “Clean man of 
Fleet Street.” But for the benefit of outsiders it may 
be stated that he is a “character”? whose notoriety 
is derived from his partiality for 


of these hand-washings; but he has known to 
largely exceed this number, although he never falls 
below it. His all-the-year-round average, however, 
allowing for holidays and occasional absences, is five 
* washes on all working days. 

means, of course, an expenditure of tenpence 
per diem, or £13 0s. 10d. per annum; an extravagant 
sum to spend in the manner indicated, one would 
think, even when due allowance is made for the well- 
known griminess of Fleet Street. 

At the intersection of two very quiet thoroughfares 
in Bayswater is a crossing which is never without its 
sweeper. 

It does not strike one as being likely to be a par- 
ticularly lucrative “pitch,” aaa newcomers in the 
neigh ood sometimes wonder why it is eo per- 
sistently haunted by * 


the same knight of the broom. 
But they are soon enlightened—that is, if they are 
* observant. ; : 
very morning for several years a pretty girl, well 
8 and lady-like, has walked up sed dows tho 
„ in question for between one and two 
urs. 

She neyer misses a day, be the weather foul or fine, 
and she larly gives the sweeper, whose pitch she 
crosses and re-crosses peor fifty times in the 
course of her walk, a shilling for himself. 

There is never any pause in her swift, regular 
stride up and down, to and fro; but at the corner she 
looks quickly round, as though—at last—somebody 
were coming. 

It is, as has been snid, a very quiet street; and a 
vey quiet tragedy, one may perhaps be permitted to 

vine. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain is a City clerk, middle 


aged, and not overburdened with this world’s goods. 


Yet, because he believes himself to closely resemble 
his illustrious namesake, he lives at Highbury, at 
considerable personal inconvenience, and sports a 
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oo orchid in his button-hole every morning of his 


0. 

As he has a regular contract with a local florist for 
his supply of those flowers, they only cost him cigh- 
teenpence apiece; but most people in his position 
even this expenditure on a daily 


some stranger mis- 
the statesman whose double he fondly 
fancies he is. 

There is an old gentleman living in Bloomsbury 
who was for long a puzszie to the officials af a certain 
circulating library. „ 

Every morning at nine, when the establishment in 
quest ion Pe agg presents himself for a fresh set 
of six „ mostly novels. 

At noon, or thereabouts, he brings them back, and 
exchanges them for six others. 

And a few minutes’ before six o’clock in the even- 
ing he puts in an appearance yet again, and for a 
similar p . 

This makes, of course, eighteen books and three 
exchanges a da „ and, as the library regulations do 
not admit of more than one 3 per diem on 
each subscription, special regulations have had to be 
made in order to 

enable him to ride his hobby. 

Of course, too, he is cha: a special rate; and he 
also buys ——— of new books; so that his strange 
fad must be altogether a pretty expensive one. 

But the queerest part of it is that he never reads 
any volume throu; to end. He 


“taster,” by the 
ay) une has achieved notoriety in another kind of 


8 
For years he has dined, precisely at eight o clock 
at a little out-of-the-way, but 8 West 


restaurant. 

He begins his meal with “soup. After that 
comes a tureen of “seasoned co a 
specially prepared for him. each of these 


l 
e 
e 
i ell l 
au fi f 
aul 
pie dis Fe 
A! 


he ne oma ties tei * 

e n urned to his third-elass compartment, 
and the one gladly betook themesives to the 
—— — of a first-class smoker. 

ce then railway com h | 
wealthy gentleman alone. J ö 


— 
Mar: Next to a man, what’ t thi 
you know of?” 66 
Ethel: “ Myself, if he’s nice.” 


— — 
NTENTMENT has one advant wealth,” 
said the philosopher. n mi 
„What's the explanation?” 
“People don’t try to borrow it.” 
— — 


He had been courting her for five or six years, but 
had never ee ne evening the ‘ 
— theatre Bs ati when te po Mi . 

jose m aywright t i 5 
tions of love in the ela the ee 8 


“Yes, but they do the questi i 
seems, is only done on the stage,” she 1 
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WHY YOU- SHOULD TIP WAITERS. 


Personal „ Depend 


really 
t do we for that small 7 i 
which it is caly right we should pay. Let us ute, 
we are having at a fairly quad restaurant. Whee 
we enter, a smart, te fellow receives us, takes our 


hat and stick, and disposes of it for us 
We si and perhaps ill-tempered 
Business has been trou lesome, and people mone Chea, 


bearish. The wife was perhaps ra tryi 
that mo , and the weather more than usually 8 
some. In fact, we are altogether out of sorts. 


apologi en though he may not be himself to blame 
—and he may have to three or four j 
. er eh our journeys to the 


Now the waiter, during the time we are taking our 
more nor less than our personal 


has probably travelled all over Europe, and 

quite three s. He has n ties to 

look as smart and spruce as his means will allow. Why! 

Not because he is a vain fellow, but simply out of con- 

sideration for ourselves. He knows that we feel proud 

t our little wants are being ministered to 

by a 3 man, who is giving his whole atten- 
ion to us. 


What we tip for, therefore, is personal service. Our 
food has been paid for at the accepted restaurant rate. 
We have taken it in a nice room. For that we have 


ve 
paid the i what he asks. But, in addition, 
. body-servant. Iti right thai 
Tr. 


In nearly restaurant he lives on ti 
Mpa! Fo a customer pays his gratis os 
—＋ — mana evening 
or expenses Of a family. 
exception to this. In some 


so much per week for 


to hand in all his takings in ti 

the head waiter, who divides t 
the tion of the waiter. He 
— ace while men 

ary fp certain tables have preference over others. 
t rate, though a man may himself take upwards 
ent of wages may not 


of 

be more than 3 3 
Even when a waiter takes for himself all the tips he 
gets d the day, there are certain deductions mads 
If a waiter in a good 
for your claret into a port 
glass, his mistake have been noticed by the 
superintendent, and at the end of the day he is fined 


he you waiting. 
You f. that he is not to blame, but probably the 
cook. t he gets all the impatient scoldings, and 
complain to the manager, that waiter will 

be as though he were the offender. : 
Should a waiter undercharge you, and ye omit to 
notice it, you are practically taking bread out of his 
or whatever the sum, he must make it up. 
Sometimes, however, the waiter charges you too much. 
Not wishing to make a fuss, perhaps, particularly if 
yee have ladies dining with you, you say nothing. That 
is your mistake. You would be doing the waiter 3 


service in pointing out the error, for, if not, 
Len by the . he will be made to pay 


restaurants. 

Just think, then, what a life of pitfalls is that of the 
humble, affable who ministers to your wants 
at dinner- time. . must be smart, polite, educated. 
a 1 8 must be a good arithmetician, a bit of 
an at to pace with customers in a hurry—- 
perfect. He often has to be a 


connoisseur and wines, as, should you 


‘want to know anything about one or other of thein, 


he should be able to tell you. . 

Waiters, of course, often fall short of the rosy picture 
given above, but, as a general rule, they are a clas: o 
men we could not do without. „ 

When you remember all that a waiter has to be to 
gratify your needs, and the hard conditions under 
which he lives and works, and how well he satisfies you 
in nine cases out of ten, you will see that the modest 
“tip” is really well-deserved. 


The FRESH AIR FUND fe the cheapest oharity—ninepence pays for a whole days outing for one cbild. 
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because it is a real 
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saved the lives of thousands 
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A DOCTOR OF DIVINITY 
CHRONIC COUGH CURED. 
CHILDREN’S COUGHS, 


A WHOLE FAMILY CURED. 
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found useful for removing stains, etc., 
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boiling water before use. 
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To Out Hot Cakes and Bread zan] WHEN = LADY GIV 


— Wash Windows Easily, 4% 


Save all Egg Shells, 
All Saucepans and Kett 


must be heated by placing in 
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Filleted Kippers. us fen 
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on buttered toast. This makes a nice 
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GOOD BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


TO MAKE THE mOosT OF THEM. A 
1a. each, or for 14. 84. cach post free from the Book 


TO PRASTIOR THEM. An invaluable 
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breast, and bold the tack of a 


knife cut 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO CLEAR THE BLOOD. 


10 ENJOY LIFE YOU MUST HAVE 6000 BLOOD. THE VALUE OF KUTHOW'S POWDER. 


Everyone's blood requires s special course of treatment during the spring of the year. If en ans. Gala harmless, infallible blood p ö 
7J77JJͤͥͤ Sige Aeamcbegie emirates rar mast. Nab ser fr tn oping ofthe yar grt gris, and ogieet to apply & for 
i e — : —— 3 effects y the physical n criminal carelessness in your own 


Bad blood always leads to PROFESSOR F. H. GRIFFIN, M.D., says: “Ionly | 
Skin eragtions are an effort of Nature to cast forth the paiscnons impurities. wish every soul in the world used Kutnow's Pewter, they 
The neglect of this cleansing treatment produces debility, headache, and general would experience great benefit.” 

lassitude. One free test is r 
Kutnow's Powder, ie recognised by the greatest physicians of modern times as the and if are willing to be 

most 


‘utnow’ Powder is not only for the blood, but equally beneficial for the f yous package of Kutnow’s ee tres of charge, 
or 

tires Haren and bowels, Ite practical eafety-valve, and ite use ensures J and invigorates the 

It is a delightfal remedy, palatable, refreshing, and 


WAPORTANT CAUTION! 
be shown a bottle similar to the Kutnow's Powder, bear in mind „ well, digest well, sleep well, and work 


Should you 

Bottle must have the signature, “8. Kutnow & Co. 
“aad the trade mark,“ Hirschensprang, or Dest Leap,” on the carton and 
' @REMUINK KUTNHOW’S POWDER. 


„ „ aid: “I have 
tried Kutnow's Powder and find that it answers par- 
ticularly well.” 


4 4 test of the merits of rn 
amet ——— . r 


‘SIGN chine FORM. 


“MAX BERGEN.” Pearson's Woshly, May 12th, 004, „ww. R. JONES, M.D.” 


unos POWDER REMOVES SKIN ERUPTIONS FREE 


Proprietors: . KUTNOW A OO. Ltd., 41 Farringdon Road, London, . O. N in U.SA.1 Evrnow Race. Len, 
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0 rde of the Royal College of Surgeons, — 
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Used in the Russian Imperial Nursery. 
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Lower Broughton Road, Edinburg urgh; J. Chandler, 80 W. 
Road, Blyth, Northumberland ; F. Seaton, 118 Hampden Road, 
0. 3 Clevedon; W. Travers, 
Ee Dice Daye . E. gt, os l See Bier 
on; W. 5 
5 Stevenson 1 , 


2 Hill Road, Bourn W. Everett, 
13 Sales Bond Brixton f. N. Ar Astilf $4 dermyn Street, 

we, Leicester; A. A. MeVitty, 04 Hill Street, Largan; 
N 43 Holmhead Street, Glasgow; Miss D. Bailey, 18 
Broadway, Eltham, Kent. 

RESULT OF THE “ GREATEST” COMPETITION. 
Am has been sent to each of the fi 8 
James Wild, 28 Gillott Road, 2 m: — 1 

Chryston, Glasgow ; Mies en, 

Lan Vie, 8 t. Jh Villon, Beleger; B. L. Wide, at Ae 
pain 7 Hayes Lie Md Road, N. W a Reed, 15 
. len Road, N. W.; aver, 

Chamberla Willesden 


Crescent, Br Hill; 0. Bale 1 Giilien Brest N. 
A 5 Stamford; 8. Vile, 128 Sunction 
Malden Hood, NW, A. doldemith” 138 Fiete — 

, 24 Belmont Road, South Norwood, .; 
Mrs. Lae ag Was Alden 1 N. W.; Miss E. Mitcherson, 


f 


‘Tus rim offered in the "« Consonant” Competition to 
readers residing outaide the limits of the British Isles have 
been won 2 


A. 8. Sturrock, Shaftesbury House, Seward Road, — 
China; Miss B. Bushner, 397 Brunswick Bt t, Fi ; 
Australia; Trooper G. H. Wilson, Cape | Mounted Belles, 

near Tarastad, Cape Colony; Mrs E. Vaughan, 

„ Esteourt, Natal; Pte. Pecker, 6032, King’s Shrop. L. I., 
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. mean sub rosa?” asks Avon- 
ee ee ins, ot the rose,“ literally— 
that is to say, “in strict confidence.” Cupid gave 
the god of Bilence a rose to bribe him not to 
betray the confidences of Venus. The flower then 
nae te ae to i Sasa dh 

Reoarpine grammatical mistakes, H. W. T. writes: 
41 think che commonest is the use of double 
negatives; for instance, Im not sure it isn’t 
going to rain,.“ There is nothing un- 

tical in double negatives, which are used 

the best literature, and in oratory. The double 
negative in the case you mention is not only 
mmatical, but expressive of the exact doubt 
fet by the speaker. To be “sure it is going to 
rain is one thing, but to be “not sure it isn’t” 
is quite another. * . Phot “books 3 a 
. n out for 

0 — eae will find them abundant, 

used, confusing. But in certain 

cases, they are absolutely necessary to our ex- 


“Isa man justified in giving up a situation, where 
master insists the men giving customers 
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io and u must be used. pte 

tten on post-cards if possible, and at the 
foot of each the number of words contained in the 
list must be clearly given. Attempts to be 


1 
4 


day, May 12th. 


“If not, w 
hear à woman use bad nguage, while men con- 


stantly use it? lt isn’t that women 


oman, as a matter of fact, has rather less self. 
control than man, but her way of showing temper 
is a trifle different. A woman loses her temper in 
a much more deliberate, 
— ———— 

ti t umbre in 

causing it to get slight pave. 
apologise, but she does accept it. She just 
looks at and makes a slight movement of her 
lips. Then face forms into one long, linger- 
ing look of hatred. „ ril 


think. 
the topper off the head of 
man, he would, apology or no apol execrate 
you. For two whole seconds he would perha: 
But then it would be all over. He wou 
bear you no special malice. As a matter of fact, 


Win un 
Mar 12, 1804 


P. 8. (Wick) writes: “I recently visit 
alas „ while chatting with t famite, 4 — 
lady called, to whom I was introduced. 
she have shaken hands? Secondly, should I have 
offered to see her home afterwards, I being the 
only person able to volunteer this service?” 
—————A lady is not bound to shake hands 
on a gentleman being introduced to her It de. 

ds on the circumstances of the introduction 
he is just a casual caller at the house of a mutual 
friend, whom she is unlikely to meet again, or fre. 
quently, she would content herself with a bow. It 


were introduced as cot friends of the 
A 
it 


ng lady, however, gene: 
. the second 8 think 
have been going beyond the bounds ef 


llantry to offer to escort a comparati 
Come. Bech © question aheuld be dolaca en 


by the Faesz 

Funn. year it is hoped to wend many — 
To attain this end individual effort is required, and 
I hope that every person who reads these lines will, 
without aay delay, — a donation to this—the 
cheapest of all chari Ninepence pays all ex- 
3 food —of one child for a whole 
chlicen, the working ppg 

» n connection 
the Funp — the 
Union wed d. 1 ur Nea EA . 
CCC 
donation is not takes a lot of ninepences 
1 towns have a 
with the F.A.F.—but send it „ however 
All amounts received will be acknowledged on this 
P*fmount previously acknowledged, £988 18. 64. 
Poor Aleck, G.; Y. D. .; L. Lance, ed.; 
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Grand (P. y.) total, 21, O88 2s. 10d. 


000 Imsurance, 


484 Claims already paid, including cne of £2,000 
ond one of £1,000. 


servanis’ ¢ in ordinary ), and who, 
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usual signature, the rovided 
na foots ive paper Ber be felt & bis: & ber. place d abode, 6 
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Note.—A penknife will be awarded to each person whose letter ie dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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Ve ask all those who buy P. W.“ this week to read these lines. We shall not oceupy 
of your time. We have something interesting to suggest to you. In a word, have 
youn Gramophone in your home? We think we hear you say yes. In that case we say 
ws. ve send you our catalogues of new records, all greatly improved and made by such 
en. cat artistes as— 


Edward Lloyd Ben Davies John Harrison William Green 
Plunket Greene Charles Santley David Bispham 
H. Lane Wilson Miss E. Parkina Miss Perceval Allen, and others. 


erhaps you have not yet fitted your home with a Gramophone. We would then 1 
tha: the Gramophone is an instrument which is always being improved. The recording of the, 
h en voice and of the technique of the instrumentalist is for ever being improved. There, 
is us limit, but we have so far reached the nearest point arrived at in the science of sound-' 
reproduction, ö 


This Trade Mark appears on 


every Gramophone and 
re 


think what the Gramophone will do for you. It will bring to your own home the voices 
and ihe music of the whole world's greatest artistes. Your children will have the benefit of 


U 
‘ 


honing acquainted with the best operatic and concert-chamber music. |The ee 


gives you everything, the very voices of— 


3 2 . 5 ' | 
Caruso Van Dyke Plangon Renaud Calve Parkina 
N Suzanne Adams Kirkby Lunn | 
Grey Kubelik Kreisler Marie Hall Joachim, and others. 
The Gramophone is the sound-reproducing instrument of the day. 
JEAN DE RESZKE says: 
“T consider the Gramophone to be an instrument which is really marvellous. It reproduces the 
auman voice to perfection.” 


EDWARD LLOYD says: 


% Absolutely satisfied with the Records, and am content that future generations should judge 
my voice by the Gramophone.” 


“MADAME ADELINA PATTI says: 


“Tt reproduces the human voice to such a fine point that in listening to the Records of Caruso, 
Plangon, &c., it seemed to me as if those artistes were actually singing in my saloons. I have never heard 


anything to equal it.” 


NEW No. 4. 


The word Cramophone is not a generic 

term; it describes an instrument, the 

Gramophone, made only by the Gramo- 

phone & Typewriter Ltd. Every Cramo- 

phone & Gramophone Record bears our 
“Angel” trade mark. 


The New 
Tapered Arm |} 
onarch 


On receipt of a post-card wo will send Catalogues of 

Gramophones and Records, and the name and address 

| f of the nearest dealer in our Gramophones, Gramophone 

5. AZ Records, and genuine Gramophone Needles sold only in 

metal boxes with our trade mark picture, His Master's 
Voice, on the lid. 


i GRAMOPHONE & TYPEWRITER LTD., 21 em ROAD, LONDON, fi. 


\nd at Berlin, Hanover, Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Brussels, Amsterdam, Milan, 
Lisbon, Sydney, Calcutta, Barcelona; 7 Shortmarket Street, Cape Town. 
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DIRECT FROM JOHN : The great increase in 


5 whete all, n 22 11 intestinal troubles is 
| —— largely due to non- 
* digestion of the 
starchy parts of bread 

and . porridges. In 

GRAPE-NUTS, 

breakfast food, the 

starches are changed 

to grape sugar (first 

step in digestion). 

GRAPE-NUTS 

are very appetizing. 


GRAPE-NUTS REQUIRE NO 


de 


242311 


COOKING. SOLD BY ALL 
GROCERS 7d. PER PACKET. 


34 Brook St. Mijle, 
Manchester. 


See the MAY PEARSON'S. 


4 Gd. 0. On sALE. 68d. 
An Ear for Music The First Detachable Pneumatic Tyre 


can be cultivated. . |. .  STHLL THE BEST. 


It is not who can detect an error of 
3 boy Mozart, but such exquisite 


SED, RESILIENCY,” RELIABILIT” 


NORTH BRITIGH RUBBER CO. LT’. 
Castile — EDINBURGH. 


WORTH 4 | QUINEA A BOX. 
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=e return it at 8 
That is our system with 


crete ) Tae the wets forveus Syston: 
Crane & ee Led. , * ane eee 


Scotland Road, LIVERPOOL. They Gal sestere yea te — . — 
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